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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


JANUARY, 1921. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE PILGRIM TERCENTENNARY. 
BY PROF. HERBERT C. ALLEMAN, D.D. 


The celebration of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
is the special order of the year. So much has been writ- 
ten and so much has been said that one might well de- 
spair of garnering anything further in a field so 
thoroughly gleaned. But the profit of observing this 
great anniversary lies not in a competition of rhetoric 
in praise of their exploit but in the self-examination 
which its review imposes upon us and the consequent 
refurbishing of our own ideals. The celebration has re- 
solved itself as much into a national searching-of-heart 
as a trumpeting of the fame of the Pilgrims. That fame 
is secure. The Pilgrim Fathers are enshrined in the 
grateful memory of nine generations of Americans and 
of liberty-loving souls everywhere. What Abraham did 
for the ancient Semitic world these Pilgrims did for the 
Reformation age of our Christian era, for they, no less 
than he, when they were called to go out into a place 
which they should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed, and they went out, not knowing whither they 
went. “They knew that they were pilgrims,” says their 
historian Governor Bradford, “and looked not much on 
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those things (the “goodly and pleasant city” they left 
behind) but lift up their eyes to ye heavens, their dear- 
est countrie, and quieted their spirits.” Could the heroes 
of faith as sung in the eleventh chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews be brought down to date, the Pilgrim 
Fathers would be among them. We recall their depart- 
ure from Delft Haven, first kneeling upon the beach to 
receive the benediction of their venerable pastor John 
Robinson, themselves a band of young men and women, 
none of them over thirty-five. We recall their insignifi- 
cant number—one hundred and two souls at most! We 
recall their poverty—they had to part with their stock 
of butter to clear their debts at Southampton and they 
had to indenture themselves for seven years to the mer- 
chants in whose vessels they sailed! We recall their 
long, weary voyage, their landing on Cape Cod in the 
teeth of a winter storm, their brave fight against deci- 
mating disease and savage men. And this “for the glory 
of God, and the advancement of the Christian faith!” 
Truly of such the writer to the Hebrews says, “Of whom 
the world was not worthy.” 

It is a great thing for a nation to have heroes for its 
founders, and such the Pilgrim settlers are as they stand 
out against the background of an unsympathetic environ- 
ment at home and an inhospitable world abroad. 
America will not soon suffer their names to fall or their 
fame to grow dim. But it is unfair to the history of the 
Pilgrims as well as to all the other elements which en- 
tered into our composite origins to attribute to them all 
the institutions of freedom we now enjoy. Their great- 
est contribution to us was not dependent upon realization 
in institutions. It was their heaven-born ideal of life, 
their faith in the divine order of the world—their great 
principles and their great religion. Our institutions of 
freedom are the result of a series of age-long struggles 
against autocracy, in many lines of struggle and aspira- 
tion, which converged on these shores. We may not for- 
get that the stage was set for the birth of our nation be- 
fore the coming of the Pilgrims. The providential move- 
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ment which culminated in America began with the fall 
of Constantinople as a Christian capital in 1453 and the 
flight of its scholars westward. The arrival of these 
scholars in central Europe led to the revival of learning. 
The revival of learning gave us the Scriptures and mod- 
ern criticism, while the coincident invention of the print- 
ing-press gave wings to awakened thought. “Then upon 
the starless night of papal absolutism the Reformation 
dawned, awakening slumbering consciences, releasing 
the mind of Europe from its iron bondage, stamping the 
signet of manhood upon the brow of peasant and serf, 
and laying broad and deep the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty on which the superstructure of America 
has been built.” It was a composite movement, in which 
the hand of God is seen no less in the selection of a Ger- 
man monk, secure under the aegis of his feudal! elector, 
to sound the trumpet call in Europe, than in the locking 
up of this fair land from papal emissaries and adven- 
turers for a people yet unborn. While in England heads 
were falling for no greater crime than the belief that a 
clergyman might be ordained by a presbyter as truly as 
by a bishop, in Saxony Luther burned papal decretals 
with impunity and at Worms defied Pope and Emperor 
alike without harm. The significance of this fact cannot 
be overemphasized. At that time, it is to be remember- 
ed, papal authority was absolute. In the eloquent words 
of the late David A. Buehler, “The dream of Hildebrand 
had been realized. From the time when Henry IV of 
Germany went to Canossa, in abject humiliation, bare- 
footed and bare-headed, to sue for absolution from the 
imperious Hildebrand, not a sovereign of Europe was 
deemed rightfully to wear his crown without papal 
sanction Imperious successors of the humble Gali- 
lean Fisherman claimed the right at will to absolve peo- 
ple from their allegiance to their rulers, to church and 
unchurch, to make and unmake kings. Europe was cov- 
ered with a vast ecclesiastical net-work, all the threads 
of which led to Rome. Monks and priests, with mitered 
abbots and lordling bishops, swarmed everywhere, hold- 
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ing the keys of heaven and hell and wielding mysterious 
control over the minds and hearts of men. They became 
the confessors of princes and people, entered the family 
circle, controlled domestic relations, regulated marriage 
and divorce, watched over the beds of the sick and dying 
and sat in judgment on wills. They exacted tithings and 
fees, acquired wealth and large estates, carrying with 
them their own courts and laws, and claimed to be 
amenable to no earthly power.” It was against this 
gigantic despotism that Luther took his immortal stand 
and single-handed won the battle for humanity—“a 
battle not for Germany only,” says Carlyle, “but for 
Christendom—not only against the Pope, but against all 
powers, religious and secular, who seek to lay chains 
upon the human mind and to enthrall the free belief of 
the people.” “Had there been no Luther,” Mr. Froude 
gives it as his deliberate judgment ,“‘the English, the 
American and the German people would be thinking 
differently, acting differently,—would be altogether dif- 
ferent men and women from what they are at this mo- 
ment.” And that was a century before the Pilgrims sail- 
ed. Throughout that century the battle was destined to 
rage all along the line and in ever-widening conflicts, in- 
volving kings and princes, peoples and nations. Many 
circles widened out from the stone Luther cast into the 
sea of mediaeval autocracy, only finally to break on these 
shores. Holland suffered the cruel Inquisition but brought 
forth the free United Netherlands. France was the vic- 
tim of the heartless Guises and the perfidious Catherine 
de Medici but produced the Huguenots. England groan- 
ed under the vascillating whims of the Tudors and the 
iron rule of the Stuarts but nurtured the Puritans. 
America became the dream of every man who was per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake and America was the 
refuge of them all. When today, after the lapse of three 
hundred years, we turn our eyes back to the beginnings 
of the nation—whether we mark the settlement of New 
England by the Puritan Pilgrims, or New York by the 
Dutch and the Huguenots, or Pennsylvania by the Quak- 
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ers, or New Jersey by the English Puritans and the dis- 
senters of Scotland, or Delaware by the Swedes, or Vir- 
ginia by the chartists, or Maryland by devout emissaries 
of Lord Baltimore, or the Carolinas by the French Pro- 
testants and Scotch Presbyterians, or Georgia by the 
Wesleyans and the Saltzbergers—the hand and design 
of God in the establishment of this nation are plain. It 
was to be the home of many peoples from many climes. 
Plymouth Rock does not mark the earliest settlement; 
Jamestown antedates it by more than twelve years, and 
a more genial climate and the royal favor presaged a 
more successful adventure there. Nor does Plymouth 
Rock mark the widest religious liberty offered on these 
shores; the colonies of Lord Baltimore and William Penn 
offered a larger and more secure freedom of worship. 
Nor did the Pilgrims come here because they could not 
find freedom to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences elsewhere. They had found an 
asylum in Holland. They left Holland because it was 
a foreign land and because they felt that if they remain- 
ed there they would lose their distinctive character. 
They were Englishmen, attached to the land of their na- 
tivity and to their native tongue. They had no identity 
of interest in the country in which they were living. 
The Sabbath, to them a sacred institution, was not ob- 
served as was their wont. The corruption of the Dutch 
youth made them feel that they did not wish their 
children to intermarry among them. A suitable educa- 
tion was difficult to be obtained. The truce with Spain 
was drawing to a close, and the renewal of hostilities 
was immanent. But the motive which above all others 
prompted their removal, says Bradford, was a “great 
hope and inward zeal of laying some good foundation for 
the propagating and advancing of the Gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of the world; 
yea, though they should be but as stepping stones to 
others for performing of so great a work.” Their ob- 
jective was not primarily a democracy; as the words of 
Bradford clearly show, their object was primarily reli- 
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gious. As a matter of fact, the pilgrims and the 
Puritans were far from believing in democracy as we 
understand it, for they reasoned, if the people were the 
rulers who would be the ruled? There was but one 
rightful government, and that was the government of 
God. To realize that government, as they interpreted 
it, on British soil, was their goal. Their government, 
in the end, was practically a theocracy. It was tried out 
in the New Haven settlement, “a lofty, noble experiment, 
patterned on the Old Testament state, but there was 
nothing democratic about it.” It is not their reproach 
that they did not desire the company of others who did 
not share their ideals—theirs was the burden of their 
realization. Quakers, Catholics and Anglicans were 
alike unwelcome, and the fear of the extension of the 
Anglican hierarchy to these shores played its part later 
in mobilizing sentiment against the mother country. 
They had come to this wilderness to get away from those 
who were not of their spirit, and they felt that they had 
a right to keep all such away. Their attitude was not 
due to churlishness. It was the attitude of Luther at 
Marburg. A faith that is dearer than life is likely to bea 
bit intolerant. In the face of the derision and disdain of 
their fellow-countrymen, of the contempt and persecu- 
tion of the crown and the established church, that faith 
had sustained them. As Macaulay, in one of the finest 
passages in literature, has said of them: “They were 
men whose minds had derived a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of the Superior Being. Not con- 
tent with acknowledging in general terms an overruling 
Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the 
will of the Great Being, for whose power nothing was 
too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him was the great 
end of their existence. They rejected with contempt the 
ceremonious homage which other sects substituted for 
the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching occa- 
sional glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, 
they aspired to commune with Him face to face. They 
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recognized no title to superiority but His favor; and, 
confident of that favor, they despised all the accomplish- 
ments and dignities of the world If their names 
were not found in the registers of heralds, they felt as- 
sured that they were recorded in the Book of Life.” 
And this ecstatic faith, a more precious treasure than 
earthly riches or bodily comfort, they owed to their 
Bible. “If,” says Macaulay, “they were unacquainted 
with the works of philosophers and poets, they were deep- 
ly read in the oracles of God.’ What the Bible did for the 
pen of a Shakespeare or a Spenser it did for the soul of 
the Puritan. The Bible spoke to him as the very voice 
of God. He rejected with contemptuous protest the 
lections of the Church, which seemed to divide Law and 
Gospel, and, while he recognized the principle of devel- 
opment in Scripture, he tended to attribute an equal 
authority to all the books as coming from the one Spirit. 
This independent appeal to the Word of God begat an in- 
dependence of soul which helped the Puritans throw off 
ecclesiastical shackles and persevere through almost in- 
superable difficulties. It is true, as Hooker clearly show- 
ed, that their undiscriminating reverence for the Scrip- 
tures led them to dangerous exaggerations, such as an 
attitude towards the Papists like that of the children of 
Israel to the Canaanites and a Sabbatarianism which 
was intolerant in the extreme. It has been said by 
their critics that they adopted the very methods which 
had driven them out of England. They sent back John 
Lyford, who had been sent out by the London Merchants 
as a clergyman, for presuming to read prayers from the 
Prayer Book. They ‘persecuted Roger Williams and 
drove him out to become the founder of Rhode Island. 
They severely repressed the Quakers and themselves con- 
fused the functions of church and state as their sovereign 
had done against their protests in England. But they 
were true to their ideals, which are well expressed in 
these words of Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts 
Bay who wrote in 1645: 

“There is a two-fold liberty, natural.... and civil, or 
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federal. The first is common to man with beasts and 
other creatures It is a liberty to evil as well as 

The exercise and maintaining of this 
liberty makes men grow more evil, and in time to be 
worse than brute beasts..... The other kind of liberty 
I call civil or federal..... This liberty is the proper end 
and object of authority and cannot subsist without it; and 
it is a liberty to that which is good, just and honest. This 
liberty you are to stand for, with the hazard of your 
goods, but of your lives if need be.” 

It was for this end that they had covenanted together 
in the cabin of the Mayflower: 

“We whose names are underwritten, etc., having un- 
dertaken for the glory of God, and the advancement of 
the Christian faith, and honor of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do, by these presents, etc., covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together inte a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the 
bonds aforesaid; and by virtue hereof, to enact, consti- 
tute and frame such just and equal laws, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most convenient for the general 
good of the colony. Unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience.” 

In a very real sense it was a defensive covenant. It 
looked to “the general good of the colony” the Pilgrims 
had in mind, to found which they came. It did not con- 
template a haven for the persecuted of all faiths which 
America afterwards became. Theirs was the glory of 
Abraham the pathfinder, of Moses the lawgiver, and of 
Joshua the colonizer, but not of Amos the prophet of uni- 
versalism, or of Hosea the prophet of love, or of Isaiah 
the prophet of service. The great Republic which has 
absorbed this and other civic experiments on these shores 
was not just an extension of the Plymouth colony. Other 
elements entered into the moulding of the larger state. 
British writers—and some Americans—have been fond 
of asserting the patriot colonists of Seventy-six took their 
ideas of liberty and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence from Rousseau. But, as a careful student 
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of the pamphlets which the Colonists put out in abund- 
ance in the agitation for freedom, has noted, one searches 
in vain for the name of Rousseau, while the names of 
Grotius, the great Hollander, and Puffendorf, the Ger- 
man, and Burlamaqui, the Swiss—men who were influ- 
enced directly by the Reformation on the Continent— 
abound. If one goes to the Philadelphia Library on 
Locust Street and asks for “No. 77” he may take in his 
hands the well-worn copy of Burlamaqui’s “The Princi- 
ples of Natural Law” which delegates to the Continentai 
Congress are said to have read more than any other. Bur- 
lamaqui belonged to a Protestant family that once lived 
at Lucca, Italy, but had been compelled to take refuge in 
Switzerland, where as a teacher he gave his life to the 
championship of human liberty. His little book, which 
came to America in 1748, dealt with the principles of 
liberty. It was a reasoned deliverance from the arbi- 
trary system of the Middle Ages by the route of the na- 
tural rights of man. It was the political application of 
the principle of the universal priesthood of believers. 
There is no divine right of kings. No one has a natural, 
inherent right to exercise authority. Rulership is the 
service of all the people of the State as the ministry is of 
the Christian congregation. The people alone have in- 
herent and alienable rights. It had been supposed for 
centuries—and the Plymouth colony did not get beyond 
that—that the sovereign alone had rights and the people 
only privileges. “But natural society,” said Burlamaqui, 
“is a state of equality and liberty; a state in which men 
enjoy the same prerogatives and an entire independence 
of any other power except God.” “A large part of the 
American colonists were very far advanced in all the 
ideas of the Reformation. Burlamaqui’s book, applying 
to politics and government these free and wonderful 
principles, came to a large number of them as the most 
soul-stirring and mind-arousing message they had ever 
heard.” (Fisher). And the foundation of it is the doc- 
trine of the universal priesthood of believers hammered 
out by Luther on his anvil-pulpit a century before the 
Pilgrim Fathers set sail for these shores. 
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The Puritan mould was not large enough for our 
American life. In the plan of God America was to be a 
larger asylum than the Puritan contemplated. The sons 
of many races and of many faiths were to find there “the 
equal chance” for which America stands. As a state the 
Pilgrim experiment failed; but as the animating spirit of 
a free nation the Puritan example is our greatest inherit- 
ance. However harsh and repressive their practice may 
have been, their ideals have dedicated this nation to a 
manifest destiny. As some one has said, the greatest of 
them was John Robinson, their oracular shepherd, who, 
like Moses, was not permitted to enter the promised land, 
but who held before their eyes the beacon that led them. 
It was in Robinson’s mind that the reasons against their 
settlement in Holland first took shape. “He was very 
confident God had more truth and light to burst forth 
from His Holy Word.” And so they moved on with “a 
great hope and inward zeal for the propagating 
and advancement of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God.” 
Their great bequest to us is their religious example—the 
sway of their ideals, the power of their faith. If Benja- 
min Kidd is right in his thesis that the supreme dynamic 
of history is emotion controlled by ideals, the Pilgrim 
Fathers are the most conspicuous example of it in mod- 
ern times. Their ideal was the kingdom of God, to which 
Church and State were alike subordinated, from which 
each drew its rightful authority, and in which lay their 
safety and welfare. Sustained by this ideal the home- 
land ceased to hold them, and the sea and the wilderness 
lost its terrors. The kingdom of God, they felt, could be 
realized only in the Christian community. It was to se- 
cure this for themselves that they had come hither. They 
had the same feeling about their settlement that a man 
has about his home; he thinks he has a right to exclude 
from it those who are not of its spirit. How else can the 
home have unity? It is to be remembered that in its 
early days the Pilgrim colony existed in the midst of hos- 
tility, the hostility of the mother-country and the hostility 
of the crown colonies here. The Brownists were out- 
casts. The very existence of the community depended 
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on maintaining its inward solidarity. “Bradford’s con- 
duct toward Roger Williams,” says Macfadyen, “was per- 
sonally merciful and considerate. He regarded him as 
a man ‘godly and zealous....but unsettled in judgment,’ 
and this was true. But Williams was allowed to go to 
Rhode Island, which was within the Plymouth patent.” 
The Pilgrims were not primarily concerned with the es- 
tablishment of a state; they were founding a Christian 
community. The Plymouth colony was responsible for 
acts which history adjudged illiberal, but it was not il- 
liberal in principle. It was far more interested in ideals 
than in penalties, but it had no patience with ideals which 
ended only in words. It had the Puritan conviction that 
real faith in God issues in holy conduct. Their unit of 
influence, however, was the community, and the Chris- 
tian practice of the community was essential to the reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God. We have inherited a 
larger freedom than they allowed themselves, as the re- 
ligion of Jesus is freer than the religion of Moses, but we 


have also inherited a larger responsibility. It remains 
for us to show that we can realize a higher type of citi- 
zenship than they produced. We plead for our larger 
freedom in the interest of economic necessities. The 
Plymouth colony was an economic success. And it is free 
from the stain of profiteering. 


“O ye who boast 
In your free veins the blood of sires like these 
Lose not their lineaments. Should Mammon cling 
Too close around your heart,—or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue,—or the tempting world 
Make faint the Christian purpose in your soul,— 
Turn ye to Plymouth’s beach; and, on that rock, 
Kneel in their footprints, and renew the vow 
They breathed to God.” 


The two great bequests of the Pilgrims to our nation 
are the Bible (a copy of which in its new King James 
version was their spiritual chart in the Mayflower), 
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whence they got their ideals, and the Christian college 
through which they sought to perpetuate them. It is a 
tribute to their confidence in their principles that they 
were willing to intrust them to the educational laboratory 
of the college. The Pilgrims were not afraid to think 
their principles out into all their possible applications. 
They were not afraid to be singular. They were strong 
individualists. This grew out of their sense of the worth 
of the soul. As Macaulay has eloquently said: ‘“The very 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious 
and terrible importance belonged He had been 
rescued by no common deliverer from no common foe. 
He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, 
by the blood of no earthly sacrifice We live in 
groups and think in groups. Even our reforms are group 
movements; we are busy multiplying laws and seek to 
work out our salvation by legislation. “Perhaps,” says 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, “we might be bigger men even in 
our social working if we did more individual thinking in 
the presence of God. The greatest social worker the 
world has ever known spent whole nights alone in 
prayer.” The great dynamic of life after all is religion. 
If we cannot reproduce the Pilgrims’ religion we shall not 
retain their legacy to us though we should make their 
garb a national uniform and re-enact their statutes. The 
highest tribute we can pay to their memory is not a re- 
vival of their peculiarities but a revival of their faith. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROBERTSON’S' RELI- 
GIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


BY REV. N. J. G. WICKEY 


Whatever else religion may be, it is at least an indivi- 
dual personal matter. It may be exercised in social rela- 
tions, and may have an effect on social conditions, but 
primarily it is an individual affair. It involves a cer- 
tain kind of experience. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that some writers contend that religion is indefinable; 
it cannot be known from without; it must be understood 
from within. This subjective approach to religion does 
not deny the relation of the individual to an external 
Reality. Rather I should contend that the religious 
consciousness is not intelligible without reference to an 
object. The experience must be due to something. To 
deny this objective aspect of religion is to make religion 
something extremely foolish and fleeting. 

An experience counter to and yet within the realm, at 
least negatively, of the religious experience is called 
doubt. Religious doubt is not the same as philosophical 
scepticism. The philosopher must doubt. In fact, 
philosophy has been called the work of doubting well. 
Philosophy attains truth by doubting. As instances of 
philosophical doubt we may cite the philosophies of Des- 
cartes and Hume. Philosophical doubt is essentially ac- 
tive and creative. On the other hand, in religious doubt 
there seems to be the suspense of the activity of the 
mind. The mind has acted and a conclusion has been 
reached. A study of such an experience is instructive 
because it shows the value of and necessity for faith. 

Perhaps the most interesting case, at least one of the 
most interesting cases, of religious doubt is that of 
Frederick William Robertson. He is said to reflect in 
his life more completely than does any one else the spirit 
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of his times, especially the spiritual conflicts of the fifth 
decade of the nineteenth century. He has been regarded 
as the most remarkable English preacher of the nine- 
teenth century. English Church History hardly pre- 
sents a parallel to his influence at a small chapel during 
a short ministry of only thirteen years. These facts be- 
come all the more significant when it is noted that he 
died at the early age of thirty-seven, and that his great 
influence was chiefly posthumous. His recognition dur- 
ing life was limited to a very small portion of the 
English religious public. He belonged to no parties, and 
thus had no one to “push him ahead.” He published very 
little, and that which was published was not of any con- 
sequence. He was not a scientific theologian. His fame 
came after his death with the publication of his sermons, 
and his “Life and Letters” prepared by Stopford Brooke. 
In his sermons, Brooke tells us, thousands found “a liv- 
ing source of impulse, a practical direction of thought, a 
key to many of the problems of theology, and above all 
a path to spiritual freedom.” 

Ministers as the soul-curers of the communities would 
do well to step aside from the rush of their many duties, 
and meditate upon the profound experience of this great 
soul. His life naturally divides itself into three sections 
for such a study. First, we find the many influences at 
work which are to bear fruit in after years; secondly, 
there is the period of struggle and agony; and thirdly, 
there is the victory with its significant consequences. It 
is our purpose in this essay to study Robertson’s reli- 
gious experience from the point of view of psychology, 
trying to ascertain the conditions and causes and effects, 
and endeavoring to reach some conclusions which will 
be of value to religious teachers and workers. 


I. THE BACKGROUND. 


Early Environment and Education. He was born 
into a military family, where obedience was the primary 
precept. His grandfather was a distinguished officer in 
the English army; his father was a captain in the Royal 
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Artillery ; one brother was a captain in the Royal South 

Lincoln militia, and two brothers won frequent honor- 
able mention in the Kaffir war. The first five years of 
his life were passed at a fort near Edinburgh where he 
says “he was rocked and cradled to the roar of artillery.” 

His parents were pious devout people of the evangeli- 
cal type. In this environment he became an earnest 
reader and student of the Bible. He endeavored to have 
others live by those standards which he accepted for him- 
self. His spirit was sacrificial. 

His chief education was obtained in Edinburgh at the 
Academy and the University. Here he did not show any 
special signs of promise. However, he was a hard 
worker and possessed qualities which are necessary for 
the scholar’s life. His reading while at school was dis- 
cursive and miscellaneous which he afterwards regret- 
ted. But it was not a careless, multifarious reading 
which, he says, “is an excuse for the mind to lie dormant 
whilst thought. is poured in and runs through a clear 
stream, over unproductive gravel on which not even 
mosses grow.” He said he “had read hard (at the Uni- 
versity) or not at all, never skimming, and Plato, Aris- 
totle, Butler, Jonathan Edwards passed like the iron 
atoms of the blood into my mental constitution.” 

When he returned home and expressed the wish to 
enter the army, his father desired that he be a clergy- 
man. He answered, “Anything but that; I am not fit for 
it.” Accordingly, he was placed in a solicitor’s office and 
stayed there only a short time, for his health became im- 
paired by his sedentary work, and no doubt by his brood- 
ing over his great disappointment. His father seemingly 
sensing the state of affairs obtained the promise of a 
commission. Frederick made preparation for his future 
army life, but, on account of a delay of two years and 
constant pressure from his parents and friends, he yield- 
ed his wishes,—a sacrifice made the easier by the strong 
religious influences of his home and the purity and de- 
voutness of his own character. Although he seemed to 
feel that he had resigned himself to God’s will, yet it 
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seems to me this disappointment had an effect on his 
whole life. We read that even in the height of his popu- 
larity as a preacher he said, “I would rather have led a 
forlorn hope than mount the pulpit stairs.” 

Asceticism and Ill-health. His first ministry was at 
Winchester. His life here may be described as ascetic. 
He went there, we are told, with “a grave and awful 
sense of responsibility.” He had a sad temperament,— 
the result, no doubt, of a nervous organization which 
quickly responded to the influences about him. At Win- 
chester there was much infidelity and immorality. His 
devotion to his work, to clean up conditions, was untir- 
ing. In a letter he said, “I have too much of stern in- 
iquity and hell rampant to grapple with, to give much 
time to reading or to church questions.” He lived rigor- 
ously, often refraining from sufficient food and sleep, 
compelling himself to rise early, and systematizing his 
whole life. 

About a year of such living greatly impaired his 
health. There were symptoms of consumption which 
took away his two sisters. This worked heavily upon 
his mind and spirit. He did not care to live any longer. 
However, he redoubled his efforts and activities knowing 
that he would have to give up the work for a time. He 
agreed to follow the advice of some friends to take a 
trip on the Continent, but before doing so he passed the 
examinations for priest’s orders. 

Travel and Discussion. He traveled along the Rhine, 
through Germany on to Switzerland. The change of 
climate, scenery, and activity was of great value to him. 
His health was restored to a great degree and the sad 
temperament left him. 

During this time he came into contact with peoples of 
all creeds and phases of thought. He himself mentions 
the Neologianism of Germany. He did not hesitate to 
discuss religion with any and all. One of his letters is 
especially interesting as revealing a talk with a Cesar 
Malan. “I have just returned from another long discus- 
sion with Malan, before several persons, which I do not 
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like, because calmness in argument is then always diffi- 
cult. You think of your own victory instead of truth. 
However I only parred, and allowed him to cross-ques- 
tion me....I could not yield, because I believe all I said 
was based upon God’s truth. He said, ‘Mon tres-cher 
frere, vous aurez une triste vie et un triste minister’... 
How we ought to yearn for the day when truth shall not 
only be, but also be felt to be one.”! These experiences 
must have had, at least, an unconscious influence upon 
him. 

The Condition of the Times. To all the above circum- 
stances must be added the contemporary conditions. It 
was a transition period in theology. German philosophy 
and biblical criticism were entering England and were 
discrediting and questioning the old doctrinal statements 
and theories. New theories were attempted and pro- 
pounded. At such times there are generally two parties: 
the liberals and the conservatives. Robertson had to 
pass through this storm. Again, it was a time of transi- 
tion in politics. It was the period of the revolution in 
Paris (February 1848) when Lamartine proclaimed a 
republic; the time of the Chartist Movement and Kings- 
ley’s ‘Alton Lock’ and ‘Yeast’; the time of Cobden’s agi- 
tation for the abolishment of the oppressive Corn Laws, 
and the establishment of the principle of Free Trade. 
Although this political condition may not have had much 
effect upon his religious views, especially since it came 
later than his chief struggle, yet it serves to show the 
unsettled state of affairs in public life. Such always in- 
fluences to a greater or less degree the mental stability 
of very sensitive persons who themselves are engaged in 
public activity. 


II THE STRUGGLE. 


Robertson’s period of doubt began during his minis- 
try at Cheltenham. Doubt arose quietly and gradually. 
The influences at work which brought it to a focus are 


1 §S. A. Brooke, Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, Vol. I. 
Pp. 77. 
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not clear and distinct. We must note all the elements in 
his life if we desire a complete explanation. This 
struggle illustrates the greatness of little things. Upon 
this whole period his biographer does not shed much 
light, especially for our purpose. 

In analyzing the conditions of this struggle, we find 
there were three factors which contributed to the devel- 
opment and yet the clouding of his mind. First, there 
were his friends. His friendship with his rector is very 
significant. His parishoners declared that they could 
detect a change in his sermons. His intellectual power 
increased; his generalizations became more daring. But 
soon there arose a dispute between them, and Robertson 
was dissatisfied with his rector’s teaching and action. 
The breaking of this friendship was a great shock to 
Robertson. Another friendship was formed with a 
gentleman well read in metaphysics and acquainted with 
the theological and philosophical discussions in Ger- 
many. Brooke thinks “it was partially, at least, due to 
this friendship that Mr. Robertson escaped from the 
trammels which had confined his intellect and spirit.” 
Not that he was a passive instrument upon which friends 
played, but “the chords they struck made him conscious 
of the music in himself; their sympathy drew him out, 
and sometimes quickened his whole nature into an 
almost preternatural activity of thought and feeling.’” 

The second element tending to cause the rise of doubt 
was the social atmosphere of his parish. . It has been 
called ‘‘a fashionable watering place” where “to hold cer- 
tain doctrines and to speak certain phrases and‘to feel 
certain feelings was counted equivalent to a Christian 
life.”* He recoiled from all such unreality; he was dis- 
gusted with such superficial religious emotion; he gave 
up reading devotional books lest he should fall into the 
same habit. Of the orthodox people and the religious 
papers of the Evangelical School he said, “They tell lies 
in the name of God.” And in a letter he wrote, “As to 


2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 96-99. 
3 A.H. Currier, Nine Great Preachers, p. 248. 
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the state of the Evangelical clergy I think it lamentable. 
I see sentiment instead of principle, a miserable mawk- 
ish religion superseding a state which once was healthy. 
Their adherents I love less than themselves, for they are 
but copies of their faults in a large edition. I stand 
nearly alone, a Theological Ishmael. The Tractarians 
despise me, and the Evangelicals somewhat loudly ex- 
press their doubts of me.’’ 

The third factor was his reading. He read widely and 
thoughtfully in Carlyle, Coleridge, Dante, Guizot, Nie- 
buhr, Tennyson, and Wordsworth. Carlyle’s literary 
romanticism and Coleridge’s philosophical idealism seem 
to have made a great effect upon him. The influence of 
Wordsworth was of no small degree. 

Through these and perhaps other factors working 
together, his doubt gradually but surely increased to 
such an extent that he could not preach any longer. He 
gave up his work at Cheltenham, and hastened to the 
Continent. It was in the famous Tyrol, amidst quiet and 
rest, that Robertson wrestled in agony and found that 
calm and peace which passeth all human understanding. 

Just what was his condition during this period of a 
few months, what was the character of his struggle, we 
do not know. His biographer does not tell us; Robert- 
son himself does not reveal it. The stages are veiled in 
mystery. However, in an address delivered to working- 
men at Brighton there is a reference to his experience 
in the Tyrol. We can do no better than to allow him to 
speak his thoughts. “It is an awful moment when the 
soul begins to find that the props on which it has blindly 
rested so long are, many of them, rotten, and begins to 
suspect them all; when it begins to feel the nothingness 
of many of the traditionary opinions which have been 
received with implicit confidence, and in that horrible 
insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be any- 
thing to believe at all. It is an awful hour—let him who 
has passed through it say how awful—when this life has 
lost its meaning, and seems shrivelled into a span; when 


4 Brooke, Life and Letters, etc., Vol. I, p. 1o1. 
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the grave appears to be the end of all, human goodness 
nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe a 
dead expanse, black with the void from which God Him- 
self has disappeared. In that fearful loneliness of spirit, 
when those who should have been his friends 
and counsellors only frown upon his misgivings, and 
profanely bid him stifle doubts, which for aught he 
knows may arise from the fountain of truth itself; to 
extinguish, as a glare from hell, that which for aught he 
knows may be light from heaven, and everything seemed 
wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know but one way in 
which a man may come forth from his agony scathless; 
it is by holding fast to those things which are certain 
still—the grand, simple landmarks of morality.’ 
Nothing more needs to be added to our study of the con- 
dition of his doubt. Here it is in small space, but it 
touches the heart-strings of humanity. It can be felt 
better than described. 

The effect of this struggle can be gained by reading 
between the lines and by studying carefully what little 
information we have concerning its character. The first 
effect was an inner disorganization of his life. Before 
the struggle the system on which he founded his faith 
seemed consistent to him. During the struggle it is 
broken and shattered. But it must be noted that the 
change was not with the theological system; the change 
was in him. In doubt the individual hears two voices: 
the new and the old. Robertson heard the call of the 
new while he endeavored to maintain the old. He could 
not endure it, and plunged into a state of spiritual agony. 
A second effect was the inhibition of the greater life 
forces. It became painful for him to preach. His teach- 
ing was altered and very uncertain, which was noticed 
and commented upon by his congregation. Wherein he 
had been powerful and attractive and effective, he was 
now weak, dull and uninspiring. The third effect was 
the agony and pain of mind and spirit. This is very evi- 


5 Ibid., p. 103. 
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dent in his reference to his condition in the above quo- 
tation. There was no peace and rest with a disorganized 
soul. Forces were attacking him from every angle and 
there was no unity of life with which to repel the attack 
These three effects are clear and certain; there might 
have been others but we have no knowledge thereof. 


III. THE VICTORY. 


Robertson came through the struggle successfully. 
What were the predominating causes or factors in the 
victory? I do not think it too much to say that Robert- 
son had a feeling that some day he would see the light of 
a new day. I base this statement on a conversation 
which he had with a friend before he left for the Contin- 
ent. The friend pointing to the summit of Skiddaw said, 
“T would not have my head like the peak of that moun- 
tain, involved, as we see it now, in cloud, for all that you 
could offer me.” “I would,” replied Robertson, “for by 
and by the cloud and mist will roll away, and the sun 
will come down upon it in all his glory.” This is very 
significant. It seems to me it kept him to a certain ex- 
tent free from all trace of lower feeling, pride, vanity, 
and presumption which are generally the attitudes of 
minds in such conditions. ‘There is no trace in him of 
mere intellectualism, still less of sentimentalism, as if it 
were something fine to be the victim of Divine despair, 
nor is there, as we may see in George Eliot, any sense of 
superiority over the logic of superstition—only a pro- 
found and unutterable misery.’ 

But we must go deeper in our search for causes. His 
hope, if there were any, and I believe with him not all 
hope was extinguished—was based upon and founded 
in his moral hold upon reality. In continuing the quota- 
tion from the lecture to the Brighton workingmen we 
read these profound words: “In the darkest hour 
through which a human soul can pass, whatever else is 
doubtful, this at least is certain. If there be no God, and 
no future state, yet, even then, it is better to be generous 


6 J. Tulloch, Movements of Religious Thought, p. 303. 
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than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to 
be true than false, better to be brave than to be a coward. 
Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is the man who, in 
the tempestuous darkness of the soul, has dared to hold 
fast to these venerable landmarks. Thrice blessed is he 
who—when all is drear and cheerless within and with- 
out, when his teachers terrify him, and his friends 
shrink from him—has obstinately clung to moral good. 
Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass into clear, 
bright day.” 

A third cause may be found in a fact still deeper—the 
- very reaction of doubt upon the inner life. It is the 
function of doubt to compel some sort of faith,—gener- 
ally a new faith. That this was the case with Robertson 
is evident from a significant sentence in one of his let- 
ters. “The soul collects its mightiest forces by being 
thrown in upon itself, and coerced solitude often matures 
the mental and moral character marvellously.”’ He 
must have been describing his own experience. That 
which seemed to be dividing and destroying his mental 
and spiritual powers was really enabling them to get a 
larger and deeper and stronger hold upon Reality. 

The sentence just quoted suggests another element in 
the cause of his recovery, that is, Nature. In the midst 
of his agony he did not go to the crowded resort, to the 
city, to his friends or relatives. He went to the quiet and 
solitude of the Tyrol. The part played by nature dare 
not be overlooked. Wordsworth, being one of his fa- 
vorite poets, no doubt suggested to him in “The Tables 
Turned” a way out of the distraction and agony which he 
was experiencing, and he took the poet’s advice to 


“Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


> 


7 Quoted by Tulloch, Movements of Religious Thought, p. 304. 
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“One Impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


“Enough of Science and of Art! 

Close up those barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.” 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the character of his 
new faith. Suffice it to say that his faith was firm. To 
the workingmen of Brighton he speaks of a faith and 
hope and trust “which neither earth nor hell shall shake 
thenceforth forever.” Throughout all the charges and 
criticisms of enemies he never faltered. He knew in 
Whom he believed, and his faith was strengthened by in- 
tellectual conviction rather than parental exhortation 
and pulpit exclamation. But, further, he possessed a 
growing, not static, faith. This is seen by sentences 
from various letters. “Clearer, brighter light every day 
and more assurance of what truth is and whom I serve.” 
Again, “I could not tell you too strongly my own deep 
and deepening conviction that the truths which I teach 
are true. Every year they shed fresh light on one an- 
other and seem to stretch into immensity....I am cer- 
tain that what fresh light I shall receive will be an ex- 
pansion and not a contradiction of what I have.’’® 

It is interesting to note the effect which the new faith 
made. First, it brought peace to his soul and unification 
to his life forces. His whole heart’s expression was 
found in the phrase, “None but Christ.” By this he 
meant: the mind of Christ. He wanted to have that 
spirit which was in Jesus, to feel as he felt, to think as 
he thought, to will as he willed. All judgment must be 
made according to the principles of Christ. A second 
effect was to make him more cautious. Naturally sensi- 


8 Quoted by Currier, Nine Great Preachers, p. 256 f. 
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tive and very responsive, he becomes more selfrestrain- 
ed; he no longer is hurried away by hasty impulse. 
“Before he gave a public opinion on any subject, he 
studied it with care. He did not agree blindly on the 
outside, but sought to attain the central point of a ques- 
tion. But having come in this way to his opinion he was 
bold to avow it. He was loyal to God and his truth, 
though he might suffer reproach and ostracism because 
of it.”® Thirdly, there was an unimpeded outlet for the 
powers of his soul. There was nothing to hinder the 
proper functioning of his powers. All were working 
with unified purpose and aim. The activity of one power 
did not oppose that of another. Consequently there was 
an increase of power. We are told that he increased in 
imaginative and dialectic power. People were attracted 
by his eloquence and by the clarity and originality of his 
thought, by his admirable logic, and by his profound 
grasp and hold upon the realities of life. 


IV. SOME SIGNIFICANT CONCLUSIONS. 


A hasty review of this study will reveal a few thoughts 
which are of value and worth to the pastor as he minis- 
ters to his people. 

The first is the significance of all the factors in one’s 
life. Robertson’s case proves abundantly that we cannot 
separate man into two, or three, or four divisions, with 
the conception that each or any one of these can be 
treated apart from the others. Our functions and pow- 
ers are closely knit together and to a greater or less de- 
gree influence and affect one another. And in order to 
understand an individual we must carefully consider his 
training, education, heritage, health, environment, 
friends, reading, enemies, disposition, etc. All these 
play a part in making and unmaking personality. For 
example, the breaking of the friendship between Rob- 
ertson and his rector may have seemed a small matter to 
some people, and yet it was this which greatly hastened 


9 Quoted in ibid., p. 267. 
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the climax of his doubt. Again, having a sensitive na- 
ture may be considered by some of minor import, and 
yet this it was which caused much of Robertson’s sadness 
and self-depreciation. The fact is: the power and great- 
ness of little things can hardly be estimated in the 
moulding of character and destiny. 

Again, we note the necessity for disciplined beliefs. 
Robertson was trained in a pious and religious home. 
Criticisms and questions were not brought forth. It 
was believed that the Christian’s part, like that of the 
soldier, is to obey, not to question, his religious teachers 
and teachings. This attitude he took with him into his 
first parish. But in life’s broad field of battle, there 
must be much defensive work; the enemy attacks from 
all sides. For such Robertson was not prepared. He 
lived in a period of transition for both religion and poli- 
tics. His beliefs had not been carefully thought out, 
criticised, and mastered. As a result, in the crisis of the 
times he fell. 

Pastors have a sacred duty to perform in the training 
of their people. I should not contend for negative and 
sceptical preaching, but I do hold that the pastors must 
so present the Word that in the positive and constructive 
one is prepared against the negative and destructive. 
Great care needs to be exercised lest an attitude of scep- 
ticism be produced, but at the same time there is the de- 
mand for disciplined beliefs lest we fall into doubt and 
uncertainty. That must be taught which will stand the 
test of future examination. And the teaching must not 
be one-sided, that is, there must be the appeal 
whole man. Religious doubt will to a great extent be 
avoided if we counsel against premature philosophizing. 
The ancients, for example Plato and Aristotle, would not 
introduce the youth into the speculations of philosophy 
until they were somewhat developed and experienced. 
The reason for this was, the young man does not have 
the powers of comprehension so developed as to be able 
to understand most of the intracacies of philosophical 
speculation. This is one of the weak points in the system 
of modern education: it plunges the youth into all ques- 
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tions of life with the inevitable issue of doubt. But if a 
case of doubt is found, the pastor must avoid making 
doubt sinful. Perhaps there are doubts which are due 
to moral causes, but where the doubt is the result of the 
earnest and sincere seeking for truth the only proper at- 
titude to take is one of friendship, encouragement, and 
sympathy. It will be remembered that Robertson com- 
plained of the attitude of those who should have been his 
friends and counsellors. 

Further, we have seen the value and power of the 
moral life. In the moral life Robertson had a stay and 
strength which never failed him during the hours of 
trial. The story of his struggle and victory is the lesson 
of the power of a pure heart, a good conscience, a noble 
piety. As the branches of the giant oak are swayed 
hither and thither by the storms yet remaining rooted 
firmly in the earth, so the individual, grounded in piety 
and morality, will remain stable as a rock while passing 
through the storms of life. The minister dare not be a 
party to the lowering of moral standards. I am firmly 
convinced there would be more stability in modern life 
were there more moral rigor in pulpit and platform 
teaching. There has been too much of a tendency to 
compromise many of the great issues of life with the 
consequence that the youth of today are very uncertain 
in their moral standards. It was no vain exhortation of 
Paul when he wrote to the Philippians, “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. Those 
things, which ye have both learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be 
with you.’ ’ 

Finally, we learn the unifying power of faith. Doubt 
divides; faith unifies. Doubt disorganizes; faith organi- 
zes. These points are well illustrated in Robertson’s life. 
Faith gives one purpose, one aim, to life. Everything is 
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subordinated to the supreme object of life. For doubt, 
there are no objects, purposes, and aims in life; all is 
uncertain. Life has no meaning and value. The indivi- 
dual is divided against himself. He knows not whither 
to turn, and has no power to make a step forward. 
Faith gives unity and organization to one’s powers, and 
therewith comes increased power and strength. 
Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 
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ARTICLE III. 


IS THE DOCTRINE OF AN INFINITE UNCHANGE- 
ABLE DEITY TENABLE? 


BY L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D. 


One of the most remarkable of the more recent specu- 
lative theories is that which so universalizes evolution as 
to include God Himself. It is a theory that has slowly 
been growing for half a century, while some of its ele- 
ments are found in the works of several eminent philoso- 
phers of an earlier period. And within recent years it 
has attained a somewhat fully developed form, as set 
forth in a number of notable books’ and in various arti- 
cles? in British and American periodicals. This theory 
has been welcomed as affording the only plausible expla- 
nation of the apparent evolutionary world-process. It 
is pointed to as the key to the solution of the perplexing 
problem of the mystery of evil, in the interests of which 
it was originally suggested. It is, moreover, by some of 
its exponents, held to be the only theory of Deity compat- 
ible even with genuine spiritual religion and reconcil- 
able with such great theological doctrines as those of the 
incarnation and the atonement. 

According to this theory, God is not an omnipotent Be- 
ing, but One who is either limited by His very nature or 
circumscribed by the laws and forces of the universe. It 
is contended that the government of nature cannot be 
made (in the words of John Stuart Mill) “to resemble the 
work of a being at once good and omnipotent.” It is de- 


1 Among such are the following: “A Pluralistic Universe,” Wil- 
lian James; “God in Evolution,” Francis Howe Johnson (Long- 
man’s Green and Co., 1911); “Do We Need a New Idea of God?” 
Edmund H. Reeman (Jacobs, Phila., 1917); “God the Invisible 
King,” H. G. Wells (Macmillan, 1917). 

2 Among the more important of these are: “The Doctrine of a 
Finite God in War-Time Thought,” R. H. Dotterer (Hibberc Jour- 
nal, April, 1918); “Some Theistic Implications of Bergson’s Phi- 
losophy,” Frank Hugh Foster (American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1918). 
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clared that if God could have made a better world than 
He did He cannot be perfectly good, and that if He could 
not have made a better one than He did He cannot be al- 
mighty. Thus “in the presence of the tragedies of hu- 
man experience” it is supposedly impossible to “reconcile 
the idea of omnipotence with that of universal benevo- 
lence.”® And this, it is held, is forcibly illustrated in 
great catastrophies, especially such as was the destruc- 
tive World War, which a perfectly good God would sup- 
posedly have stopped or not even have permitted if He 
were really almighty. Thus from the world’s apparent 
imperfections and especially in the light of human evil, 
the plausible conclusion is drawn, as the more probable 
of the alternatives between a limited Deity and One not 
benevolent, that God cannot be infinite and unchangeable 
but that He must be a finite Being who grows or develops 
as He struggles‘ through the ages in overcoming obsta- 
cles. Moreover, Bergson’s Creative Evolution has seem- 
ingly strengthened the position of the exponents of this 
theory of a finite and developing Deity, by affording a 
large amount of alleged evidence for that theory. Hence 
a God at least somewhat similar to, if not identical with, 
Bergson’s finite’ ““Vital Impetus” supposedly in or back 
of cosmic evolution, and therefore manifestly somehow 
confined within® and limited by, and in the last analysis 
even perhaps identical with, the universe as ultimately 
nothing but energy, has in certain quarters become a fa- 
vorite of thought and discussion. Such in outline is this 
theory of speculative philosophy, which is beginning to 
make its appeal also to certain prominent theologians. 


3 Dotterer, Hibbert Journal, April, 1918, p. 418. 

4 Reeman, “Do We Need a New Idea of God?” especially pp. 
29 ff.; Johnson, “God in Evolution,” especially Chaps. iv-vi; Henry 
C. Corrance, “Bergson and the Idea of God,” Hibbert Journal, Jan. 
1914, p. 384; et al. 

5 “Creative Evolution,” p. 254, etc. 

6 This is in line with Hume’s suggestion making the universe 
the body and God the soul (“Dialogues”), a view in some form 
held also by other writers. Full of interest are also Fechner’s 
cosmological speculations as to the earth-soul, etc., an excellent 
summary of which was given by James, “Hibbert Journal,” Jan, 
1909. 
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Among the exponents of this theory of a finite and de- 
veloping Deity in one form or another are some of the 
great thinkers of our day, including presumably, as has 
already been intimated, the eminent Henri Bergson,’ re- 
garded by some scholars as perhaps one of the great phi- 
losophers of all time, not to speak of such intellectual 
giants as John Stuart Mill’ and William James®,who have 
already gone to where speculation is superseded by 
knowledge. And yet, because the position of these men 
is so diametrically opposite to that of the united Christen- 
dom of all the centuries, as well as to thai of virtually all 
schools of philosophy until within recent years, it would 
seem to require more than ordinary courage openly to 
maintain it. But we take it that in their investigations 
and speculations most of them are wholly devoted to 
what they honestly consider to be the interests of truth. 
It is these facts that especially compel a careful and can- 
did consideration of this theory in the light of all the ap- 
parent evidence. And because of its general attractive- 
ness and plausibility, an examination of the arguments of 
its exponents must be made with due regard to their 
viewpoint. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


There seems to be a feeling on the part of some expo- 
nents of the theory of a finite and developing Deity that, 
because the view of an infinite and unchangeable God 
happens to be the traditional view, it should not unre- 
servedly be accepted. But, surely, this is not consistent 
with human belief as to other things. If that would fol- 
low, then the idea of the very existence of God could not 
unreservedly be accepted, because it, too, happens to be 
the traditional view. Moreover, such an extremely nega- 
tive attitude toward what is traditional would imply the 
possible nullifying of all belief, as well as of all knowl- 
edge, as even all knowledge is really founded upon ulti- 
mate beliefs, the warp and woof of whose evidence may 


7 “Creative Evolution.” 
8 “Three Essays on Religion.” : . 
9 “A Pluralistic Universe”; “The Will to Believe.” 
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be said to be partly traditional. Then agnosticism would 
literally be the final upshot of all reasoning and investi- 
gation. What a bewildering existence ours would thus 
be! What a mystic labyrinth of a world! What a blind 
leader of the blind, human reason! But it might well be 
questioned whether the view of a so-called static Deity is 
so universally and unreservedly accepted because it is 
traditional, or whether it happens to be traditional be- 
cause it has always, upon apparently incontrovertible 
evidence, been so universally and unreservedly accepted. 
This latter is beyond the shadow of a doubt the case. 
And as to whether the universal acceptance of this view 
of God rests upon adequate evidence we hope in part at 
least to show in what follows. 

It might here be said in a general way; however, that 
some merely practical needs of man would not necessi- 
tate an infinite and unchanging Deity. This would ap- 
parently be true of God as an object of knowledge. If 
God were really a changing Being, even as such He 
would also be sufficient as a mere object of knowledge 
for the most colossal mind. And if changes in His Be- 
ing were proportionate to those of the changing universe, 
a real knowledge of Him would be as reliable at least as 
is a knowledge of the universe, where thousands of years 
produce but slight changes in the configurations even of 
its constellations. But, surely, our knowledge of the 
physical universe has changed immeasurably more than 
has the universe itself. Moreover, though an absolute 
knowledge of an unchanging God could not really develop, 
even as it could not be attained, our actual knowledge of 
Him must needs undergo changes from age to age, as all 
must acknowledge it really does, especially as more and 
more we also read His thoughts and trace His footsteps 
after Him in His creation, and thus look through nature 
also up to nature’s God. But, surely, the change in our 
knowledge of God is no evidence in the least that He is 
changing, even as the change in our knowledge of nature 
is in no sense commensurable with the changes in nature. 

Nor would such a dynamic Deity be inadequate for the 
real interests of an wnerring and unchanging morality. 
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The principle underlying the above argument is applica- 
ble also to this point. Surely, even such a supposedly 
evolving Deity would in Himself be a sufficient ground 
for man’s mere earthly life, as a deviation or change in 
His moral aspect, upon the theory of such a Deity, would 
manifestly be negligible in the life of the individual and 
even in that of the race during many millennia. 


Granting now that universal nature is in process of 
evolution, the question is whether such evolution is itself 
the manifestation of a struggling, wholly indwelling, 
Deity, or whether it is merely the modus operandi of a 
transcendent, yet partially immanent, God. That it can- 
not be the former, becomes apparent from the fact that 
a physically constituted universe must necessarily be 
finite,” as well as temporal. And, of course, there could 
be no evolution to a really infinite’ universe, for such an 
infinite could not become more infinite. Indeed, the fact 
of an apparent evolution in the universe should of itself 
be an evidence that it cannot be infinite. Now if God 
were wholly immanent within such a finite universe, there 


10 “Creation Ex Nihilo: The Physical Universe a Finite and 
Temporal Entity,” L. Franklin Gruber (Richard G. Badger, Bos- 
ton, 1918), especially chapters iv-vii. 

That the physical universe must be finite, seems to be a neces- 
sary implication also of Bergson’s theory of creative evolution. 
He apparently even admits its finiteness in his great work on the 
subject, as on page 244. 

11 Of course if the universe were infinite in the sense of in- 
definite, as some writers have contended, such evolution might be 
said to be possible. But, although aware of the several philo- 
sophic conceptions of infinitude, we are contending for an infinite 
than which there could be no greater, or one that could not be 
increased in any sense. We may indeed speak of such an infinite 
squared (x?) or multiplied by any other number (xxa); but this 
would express an impossibility according to this definition of an 
infinite, whether as an impossibility according to this definition 
of an infinite, whether as an hypothetic physical infinite or as a 
spiritual infinite, whether as substance or as attribute. Hence 
there could be no such infinite squared, etc., however it might be 
— that the same can at least be mathematically repre- 
sented. 
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would still be the necessity of some infinite entity’? be- 
yond, or superior to, this supposed God-universe, what- 
ever that entity might be either as to substance or as to 
attributes. Thus the necessity of such an infinite entity, 
greater than such a God-universe, would nullify the the- 
ory that such a wholly immanent God could really be 
God. Hence God in His attributes must transcend the 
universe, however immanent He may continue within 
His undoubted creation, whether considered as matter or 
as ultimately nothing but energy.?* 

From what is said above it is seen that the other alter- 
native, that the apparent evolution in nature is simply 
God’s modus operandi must stand.*. Therefore the limi- 
tations and imperfections in nature, the local reverses of 
such evolution, instead of being due to God’s impotence, 
must be due to the finiteness of the machinery of nature, 
as all finiteness necessarily implies limitation with its 
apparent imperfection. This fact is illustrated on all 
Sides in nature—and of course to a certain extent in man 
himself—wherein interference, lines of easiest resistance, 
and universal dependence, are the necessary result of law 
and order. It is thus seen that such modus operandi in 
nature, with what it involves, on the part of its Creator, 
is in no sense an evidence that He is dependent, imperfect 
and finite. The finite process must not be made the 
measure of the producing Agent. On the contrary, such 
modus operandi,’® as under His control and direction ac- 


12 That there must be some infinite entity, all must admit, 
though it may be contended that a direct proof of this fact would 
be impossible. And if this fundamental postulate were not ac- 
cepted, the difficulty would be immeasurably increased, and we 
should be left to drift in virtually an infinitude of uncertainties 
even as to things finite and manifest. And thus, if God were not 
Himself infinite, we should be face to face with a manifest impos- 
sibility, namely, that a finite God would be the God or Author of 
that transcendent infinite, which might be called the transcendent 
universe. 

13 As such a material or energy-constituted universe could 
manifestly not really be God or be a manifestation of the whole 
of His Being and attributes, it is seen that pantheism is as unten- 
able as the theory of a finite Deity is seen to be. 

14 “Creation Ex Nihilo,” chap. viii, especially pp. 274. 

15 It will thus also readily be seen that Bergson’s “Vital Im- 
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cording to His own imposed laws, is itself an evidence 
that the great Operator is not thus limited, either in or 
by His operation or in or by His own nature. 


Moreover, the theory of a finite and developing Deity 
implies that He would be in process of growth from an 
impossible beginning in nothingness in the eternity of 
the past (if indeed we could speak of a past eternity to a 
to him impossible infinity in the eternity of the future. 
Indeed, a finite developing entity would have had to be- 
gin in finite time.. .Moreover, a finite entity could not be- 
come infinite either by external accretion or by internal 
evolution, nor could it without external aid or contact 
even be able to increase.® Surely, such increase would 
again imply some external entity or entities of contact, 
and indeed of more than mere contact, outside of such 
Deity; and the ultimate entity would necessarily then be 
the real God. But such an evolution from nothingness 
to infinity would not only not be possible, but it could not 
even be eternal.” Here then we come to the point where 
the whole philosophy of cause is against the theory of a 
finite Deity. The ultimate First Cause, as is even implied 
in what is said above, must by nature be one and infinite, 
and therefore necessarily unchangeable, and all other 
causes must be secondary and finite.85 And that one ulti- 
mate infinite and unchangeable First Cause must be God, 


petus” cannot be identical with God. But if it be a reality, it must 
be a manifestation of this modus operandi of the Creator within 
the already created universe, or perhaps within the universe con- 
tinually in process of creation or development. 

16 Such a theory can least of all consistently be held by such 
as also accept the law of the conservation of substance (matter 
and energy, or matter or energy) as absolute. A discussion of the 
supposed absoluteness of that law and its application to the sub- 
ject under consideration will be found in the “Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
Jan., 1919, pp. 128-129. 

17 A finite Deity could not be an eternal Becoming (even in 
the future), unless that Becoming could end in an impossible abso- 
lutely infinite, nor could such a finite God, as a Becoming be a 
self-existent and eternal Being (“Creation Ex Nihilo,” chap. iii). 
Hence the ground of His Being would have to be elsewhere, and 
of course either directly or indirectly in a really self-existent and 
eternal entity as a sort of supergod. Hence such a Being could 
not really be God. 

18 “Creation Ex Nihilo,” chap. v. 
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who, moreover, as an adequate creative Cause must be a 
spiritual Personality. Hence all these secondary causes 
must be His created agencies or instruments of opera- 
tion; and such use of means must thus be by choice, even 
as the creation of finite secondary causes must have been 
by choice, and therefore not by necessity. We must, of 
course, also distinguish between physical cause, which is 
necessarily mediate, and spiritual cause, which is pri- 
marily immediate. So must we also distinguish between 
physical entity and spiritual entity, as well as between 
the idea of infinity as hypothetically applied to the one 
and the idea of infinity as applied to the other. 


Moreover, the factor of human will, created with mani- 
fest freedom of action within certain limitations, together 
with the fact of man’s finiteness, would account for all 
native human imperfections and consequent natural er- 
rors. Man’s natural finiteness implies necessary rela- 
tion to, and interdependence in the midst of, multiplex 
finiteness. There is thus a blending of freedom with par- 


tial necessity in environment. It is this that affords a 
possibility of acting contrary to, and rising above, envi- 
ronment and natural or social restrictions within certain 
limits. And without such freedom this would not be a 
moral world. Hence the possibility of sin, as found uni- 
versally actualized in the race, not further now to dis- 
cuss its theological history. And thus, in the accumula- 
tion of wrong due to human limitations and human sin, 
we can look for the explanation of all the so-called human 
evil since the advent of man. And it is, of course, seen 
that this in no sense would imply evil or imperfection, or 
any element of finiteness (as is being asserted) in man’s 
Creator as the God of both nature and man—thus speak- 
ing of man as distinct from nature. 


This preliminary discussion should therefore be suffi- 
cient to indicate that this theory of a finite and develop- 
ing Deity is untenable from the philosophic point of view. 
And although the purpose of this article is rather to con- 
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sider several of the more purely theological arguments 
that have been advanced in defense of this theory as 
against the doctrine of an infinite and unchangeable God, 
this discussion has been deemed necessary because of the 
philosophic background of the theory itself and as also 
affording a background even for the following answers 
to the several arguments advanced. But as the more 
purely philosophic aspect of this subject has been consid- 
ered elsewhere,’® we shall not further here discuss the 
same. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD’S INFINITUDE AND GENUINE SPIRIT- 
UAL RELIGION. 


It has been contended that genuine spiritual religion 
would be impossible upon the basis of God’s infinitude 
and consequent unchangeability; and the arguments ad- 
duced in defense of this position have much to commend 
themselves to the human heart so apt to yearn for experi- 
mental sympathy. And indeed some manifest religious 
difficulties involved in the theory of a developing God 
would hardly in themselves constitute sufficient ground 
for rejecting the theory of such a Deity, if the theory 
could otherwise stand. Presumably, if such a view of 
God were matched by His Being, our religion would so re- 
gard Him and we should accept Him as a developing, in- 
stead of an unchanging or static, Deity, in our worship, 
with due recognition of His evolving nature. Moreover, 
merely to meet our human needs, and even those of a 
world or of a multitude of worlds, would not necessarily 
require the knowledge and care of such an infinite and 
therefore unchanging God. But the heart spontaneously 
rises from the changing world to what it conceives as an 
unchanging God, as that in which alone it instinctively 
feels it can rest absolutely secure. And this fact itself, 
like the turning of the flower toward the sun, is an index 
of the existence of that great Reality.2° And further- 


19 “The Theory of a Finite and Developing Deity Examined,” 
L. Franklin Gruber, “Bibliotheca Sacra,“ October, 1918, pp. 475-526. 

20 A. Seth Pringle-Pattison: “The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Philosophy,” p. 250; et al. 
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more, in our very limitations which make God’s knowl- 
edge and care necessary, and which necessarily imply 
some unlimited Being beyond ourselves, we have another 
striking intimation that the God to whom our hearts in- 
voluntarily rise in worship, must Himself be that un- 
limited or infinite Being. 


Moreover, if it were true that spiritual religion would 
be impossible on the basis of the doctrine of a static God, 
then spiritual religion would have been absent from the 
Church, and of course from the world, all these centuries, 
and would not even yet have made its advent, as that has 
been the prevailing view at least since the days of Christ. 
That certainly would be a sad commentary upon the 
Christianity of the past. And, of course, in a general 
but real sense, genuine spiritual religion itself would, ac- 
cording to the implications of this theory, be a matter of 
aeonic development,” and not the result of an impulse of 
a soul created in the image of a transcendent Creator, to- 
ward whom its aspirations should naturally be. Indeed, 
as, according to this theory, God must be wholly imma- 
nent in nature and man as the media of His self-expres- 
sion in continual evolution, or perhaps in a veiled but 
real sense even identical with the supposedly evolving 
cosmos, genuine spiritual religion would naturally be a 
development associated or linked with the development 
of Deity. Thus, in its last analysis, genuine spiritual re- 
ligion would grow with this supposedly growing Deity 
and would approach perfection as the Deity would ap- 
proach infinity. Or, in other words, the limits of genu- 
ine spiritual religion would be parallel to the limitations 
of Deity. Hence only when that Deity would attain in- 
finity in His alleged development, if that were possible, 
would genuine spiritual religion attain its perfection. It 
should therefore be evident that genuine and perfect 
spiritual religion would be matched alone by an infinite 
Deity. Hence, from the arguments for, and the implica- 


21 See also Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,” chap. ii. 
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tions of, this very theory we have reached a reductio ad 
absurdum. 


Again, according to the further implications of this 
theory, even our conception of Deity, or the theory itself, 
must needs grow” with, or continue parallel to, the Deity 
Himself as He would grow or develop. But as the doc- 
trine of an infinite God has always been, and is even now, 
virtually universally accepted, that doctrine, even upon 
the basis of those very implications of this theory of a 
finite Deity, would apparently stand. However, it is con- 
tended that there are growing numbers who hold to the 
theory of a finite Deity. But this fact is wholly in con- 
flict with what we should expect according to this theory, 
as noted above. According to this contention as to 
“growing numbers,” the conception or theory of Deity 
would, of course, be a Divine evolution in man not neces- 
sarily parallel to the alleged development of the Deity 
Himself. And yet, the present practically universal ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of an infinite and omnipotent 
God would nevertheless have to be taken as an unerring 
indication that it would require a good many millennia of 
further evolutions on the part of a supposedly merely im- 
manent Deity to involve in, or perhaps rather to involve 
into, the human race as His most exalted expression, the 
consciousness” of His alleged real nature as a Being with 
limitations analogous to those of man. Such hypotheti- 
cal evolutionary struggle** on the part of Deity to over- 
come obstacles with which He is alleged to be confronted 
or beset, would thus even yet have attained an infinites- 
imal part of its higher purpose at least in man. Hence 
the Deity Himself would also as yet apparently have de- 


22 Very striking are the following words of Bergson: “If.. 
evolution is a creation unceasingly renewed, it creates, as it goes 
on, not only the forms of life, but the ideas that will enable the 
intellect to understand it, the terms which will serve to express 
it.” (“Creative Evolution,” p. 103). 

23 Such evolved God-consciousness, as well as also self-con- 
sciousness, might be regarded as an evolved self-discovery, with 
some suggestive implications as to both God and man, or even as 
to God in man. 

24 See note 2, page 2. 
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veloped comparatively little. Indeed, in the fact that our 
theory of Deity has to be matched by, or be parallel to, 
our conception of Him, we are face to face with another 
dilemma. Surely, no one would deny that the conception 
of an infinite and omnipotent God as a product of an in- 
volving Deity, or of the evolving mind, is more exalted 
than that of a finite, impotent, and struggling Deity. 
This fact is indeed already implied in the preceding dis- 
cussion. Hence the older doctrine of an infinite God 
would have to be the product of a higher evolution than 
the newer theory of a finite Deity. It is needless to add 
that this would indicate a process of devolution instead 
of a process of evolution. Another reductio ad absurdum! 


From what is said above, even according to this theory 
with its implications, the nearer also our conception or 
theory of Deity should approach that of an infinite and 
unchangeable God, the more perfect would our religion 
become. And thus, again, as a finite Deity could not at- 
tain infinity, so even our conception or theory of such a 
Deity should approach that of an infinite and unchange- 
able God, the more perfect would our religion become. 
And thus, again, as a finite Deity could not attain infinity, 
so even our conception or theory of such a Deity could not 
become that of an infinite God. But whence then the 
hitherto prevailing doctrine of an infinite God? How- 
ever, it would clearly follow from the above points that 
genuine spiritual religion would continue to come with 
the continued development of the conception or theory of 
Deity, and yet could not attain perfection even as a finite 
Deity could not attain infinity, as has been shown. And 
thus the limits of genuine spiritual religion would be 
parallel not only to those of the Deity Himself, but also 
to, and indeed because of, our conception or theory of 
Deity. Therefore, the doctrine of an infinite Deity as 
actually matched by that great Reality, would alone be 
compatible with a perfect or genuine spiritual religion. 
And this would be true not only for worshipers in this 
world but unquestionably even for those in the world to 
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come. But as this conclusion, which is a logical deduc- 
tion from the principles of the theory of a finite Deity, is 
the very opposite of the contention of its exponents—that 
the theory of a finite Deity alone would flower into genu- 
ine spiritual religion—we have reached still another re- 
ductio ad absurdum. The above discussion, it might be 
noted in passing, should also serve to manifest the subtle 
but none the less real pantheistic background of the the- 
ory of a dynamic Deity, as well as some rather unsus- 
pected logical conclusions to which its expressed and im- 
plied premises lead. 

What, then, are the facts as to the doctrine of an in- 
finite and unchangeable Deity? It should require but 
little further argument to show that such a God alone 
fits into the conception of a truly spiritual religion, even 
as He alone can really fully meet and satisfy all the 
yearnings and aspirations of the human heart. If God 
were not an unchangeable and omnipotent, but a grow- 
ing and impotent, Being, then what permanence in Him 
could constitute a sure ground of hope to the religious 
instincts of the trusting soul? Indeed, the very facts of 
impotence and change in man make the need of unchange- 
ability and omnipotence in the God of his faith all the 
more imperatively necessary to the aspiring personality. 
Belief in such a God is not only consonant with the best 
and almost the universal thought and conviction of all 
ages on this subject, but it is also flanked on every side by 
the fundamental principles of reason and sanctified com- 
mon sense. Moreover, unchangeability and omnipotence 
in God seem to constitute such a fundamental postulate of 


reason as to make any other conception of Him unthink- 
able. 


In the light of the above-mentioned manifestly funda- 
mental a priori fact as to God’s unchangeability and om- 
nipotence, or His necessary infinitude, we would naturally 
seek for a reason why so great a psychologist and thinker 
as William James nevertheless contended that God must 
be a finite Being, not now to speak of other men. And 
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this reason we may readily find in his theory of nature 
as constituting a multiverse,?° instead of universe. For 
the implication of such a theory apparently is that our 
God might be some sort of tribal Deity for this world, 
one among equals (“one of the eaches”) for other worlds 
or other universes, and that He might even be a sort of 
subordinate Deity or World-Builder to some supergod or 
supergods.”° But the manifest fallacy involved in such 
a conception need not be set forth here.*’ It is needless 
to say that this theory leads away from a consistent mono- 
theism to an inconsistent, and even a contradictory, poly- 
theism; and surely that would almost infinitely multiply 
the mystery of existence. As already noted, there must 
be some Being that is infinite; and as there can manifestly 
be no two infinities of the same kind, or of the same es- 
sence, and as an infinite cannot be constituted of more 
than one (as no number of finites or entities less than in- 
finite could constitute an infinite), such an infinite Being 
must be a unity of essence. And as God must necessarily 
be the highest and greatest entity, or else some greater 
and higher entity would have to be a god to Him, He must 
be that infinite One. Hence He must be one in essence, 
however He may be conceived of under different persons. 
Or, in other words, there can be but one God according to 
reason, as well as according to the Scriptures. 


Now how about the human need of companionship and 
sympathy, as an alleged evidence that God must be a de- 
veloping and even a suffering Being? Well, the appar- 
ent assumption seems to be that actual experimental sym- 
pathy on the part of God, with all that it involves, would 
be necessary to win human love and adoration. 
But is this correct? Nay, rather, are not our love and 
adoration naturally considered by us all the more worth- 


25 “A Pluralistic Universe,” pp. 325 ff. 

26 Note also H. G. Well’s distinction between God and the so- 
called Veiled Being, in “God the Invisible King”; Rashdall’s dis- 
tinction between God and the spirits; also the quite frequent dis- 
tinction between God and the Absolute. 

27 See “Bibliotheca Sacra,” October, 1918, pp. 484-485. 
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ily bestowed if their object is wholly free from all our 
necessary limitations and consequent imperfections? 
However, if the Person who is the object of our love and 
adoration should also be able by nature to sympathize 
with us in our infirmities, while yet retaining His perfec- 
tions in their fulness, then our love and adoration would 
surely be deepened. And this is exactly what the Christ- 
ian Scriptures declare to be the case in the Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “Who, existing in the form of God, 
counted not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men.’* Hence, in 
Christ Jesus, who as God without losing His divine per- 
fections took upon Himself our nature, sin only excepted 
(as indeed sin is not part of our essential nature), “We 
have not a high priest that cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.’”?® Thus this objection from 
the idea of sympathy and suffering vanishes before the 
doctrine of the incarnation, the alleged difficulties of 
which we shall now proceed to consider. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD’S INFINITUDE AND THAT OF THE IN- 
CARNATION.—ARE THEY RECONCILABLE? 


One of the most plausible arguments that have been 
advanced, at least as against the Church’s position, in de- 
fense of the theory that God is a finite and evolving Being, 
is based upon the doctrine of the incarnation.*®° It has 
been intimated that such an incarnation would necessarily 
involve contradictory elements, and would therefore be 
impossible, if God were an infinite and therefore un- 
changeable Being. Hence, as these two great doctrines 
would supposedly nullify each other, it is held, the 
Church could not consistently accept both of them. And 
it must be acknowledged that the test of the doctrine of 
the infinitude and unchangeability of God by applying to 
it the doctrine of the incarnation, bears upon the surface 


28 Phil. 2:6-7. 

29 Heb. 4:15. 

30 Foster, “American Journal of Theology,” April, 1918, p. 276. 
Johnson, “God in Evolution,” p. 93; et al. 
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at least the appearance that the former doctrine would 
be untenable in the light of the latter. 

The charge has been made that most of the defenders 
of the doctrine of the incarnation, or of the formula ex- 
pressing it, “take refuge in mystery and incomprehensi- 
bility in their attempts to defend it.” This is to a certain 
extent true, as indeed it is equally true that in their final 
analysis all formulas or definitions, as indeed all knowl- 
edge, lead to or rest in mystery as their ultimate founda- 
tion. And here, of course, we are dealing with the idea 
of God, or with Divine existence, where we should natur- 
ally expect to be confronted with mystery. For a God 
whose existence would be fully comprehensible by us, 
would hardly match even our fundamental idea of Divin- 
ity. A God thus comprehensible could not transcend the 
mind of man, the limits of whose conception of Him 
would thus have to be His circumscription or limitation. 

Suppose we apply the above argument from mystery to 
man in his dual nature. As at least theologians hold, and 
as indeed do most philosophers, man is both body and 
soul, physical and spiritual, material and immaterial, 
ponderable and imponderable. Most of these men will 
undoubtedly agree that soul and body are united in one 
person, and that the physical organs of sense, in being 
acted upon by the non-ego, are the soul’s instruments of 
knowledge of external nature. There is here then an ex- 
ternal contact, a mediating organism, and a spiritual re- 
cipient of the impression. But as to the nature of the ul- 
timate contact between physical nature and spiritual per- 
sonality there is a range of opinions as wide as is the 
whole compass of epistemology." Mystery here? Yes! 
Does that mystery prevent men from accepting the dual- 
ity of man or the practical reality of knowledge? No! 
Again, if soul and body are united in a personal union so 
as to constitute one ego, then it must follow that what- 
ever takes place either in soul or in body must also in a 
real sense be attributable to the whole ego. 

There are thus many universally accepted facts that 


31 See “Bibliotheca Sacra,” October, 1919, pp. 399-400. 
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nevertheless cannot absolutely be proved; and some can 
even be disproved by speculative reasoning that is virtu- 
ally unanswerable. Thus, who can absolutely demon- 
strate all the fundamental axioms of mathematics; or who 
can refute the arguments of non-Euclidean geometry, 
that tridimensional! space is not the only possible physi- 
cal space-reality, or some of its applications and conclu- 
sions, such as that the sum of the three angles of a tri- 
angle is not equal to two right angles? Or who can resist 
the idealist’s logic for the non-reality of matter? But, 
surely, no one would on that account cease to accept such 
postulates of reason, or we might almost say of common 
sense, as fundamental realities, and act as if they were 
not true or as if they did not exist, at least as things to be 
taken into account in actual life. And, of course, the 
idealist’s argument against the reality of the physical 
world would not move even the idealist himself to attempt 
to pass through a physical solid, or to act in any other 
way as if neither his body nor his physical environment 
were a reality. There is thus a residual mystery at the 
bottom of every intellectual crucible! 

To reject a teaching or fact about Deity simply because 
it is involved in mystery, would surely be as absurd as to 
reject any teaching, belief, or fact of knowledge; for all, 
in the last analysis, are equally involved in mystery. 
Some apparently impossible or inexplicable mysteries 
must be accepted; but their very apparent impossibility 
or inexplicability implies, or becomes the basis of, the 
possibility and explicableness of things that are manifest. 
And thus the evident facts, together with their defini- 
tions, become acceptable as resting even upon the myster- 
ious whose existence thus makes them possible and intel- 
ligible. If these fundamental mysteries were not ac- 
cepted simply because they are mysterious, then we 
should have a multiplicity of non-fundamental mysteries 
that would otherwise be immeasurably more bewildering. 
Among such fundamental mysteries are, of course, those 
of the reality of external nature, the existence of a tran- 
scendent Supreme Being by whom the universe exists as 
the product of an absolute creation, however immanent 
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He may continue in it, the fact of human consciousness, 
as well as the duality of man already noted. If any of 
these were rejected as too mysterious, the mysteries in- 
volved would be almost infinitely multiplied. The same 
is true of the fact of the incarnation, without which for- 
ever drifting humanity would be without a compass and 
the moral world without a pole-star. The mystery of 
man’s state and existence would not only be deepened but 
universalized. 

We hold, therefore, that the objection to the doctrine 
of the infinitude and unchangeability of God, because of 
the alleged difficulties involved in applying to it the doc- 
trine of the incarnation with its necessary mystery, is 
without validity. The doctrine of the infinitude and un- 
changeability of God has not been refuted in the objec- 
tion, nor has that of the revealed incarnation in any sense 
been jeopardized by applying it to the former doctrine. 
The objection really amounts only to an attempt to bring 
the supernatural—as such incarnation must necessarily 
be—down to the level of the natural to test another su- 
pernatural by it. Or it may be regarded as an attempt to 
rise from the natural into the sphere of the supernatural 
and there to test one supernatural mystery by another 
equally mysterious, by applying to both the laws and 
principles of the natural. What, then, is the value of 
the test? 

There is an essential and fundamental difference be- 
tween the supernatural sphere and the natural sphere, 
and between their respective principles and laws, even as 
there is a fundamental and essential difference between 
the Creator and His relative and dependent creation. The 
one is spiritual and not governed by physical laws and 
limited by time and space relations, which themselves are 
creatures only for the conduct of the cosmos, as already 
noted. The other is physical with physical attributes 
and physical relations of space and time. The two are 
therefore distinct and different, yet not so that the higher 
cannot penetrate the lower, but that the lower cannot 
ascend into or control the higher. The Creator is, there- 
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fore, not limited by the imposed limitations of His crea- 
tion,®*? although that creation is thus limited by the Crea- 
tor by those very impositions. The Creator must be ab- 
solute at least as to His creation, and is therefore not 
governed nor adversely affected by it. The creation must 
necessarily be relative and dependent as the finite work 
of its Creator. And we find that there is considerable 
confusion in the arguments of the objectors to the doc- 
trine of an infinite and unchangeable God, as to the rela- 
tion®® between creature and Creator, as is evident even 
from the contention, already briefly discussed, that limi- 
tations in nature and man imply limitations in the Crea- 
tor. The conception of God as an evolving Being may 
therefore resolve itself into one of relation of Creator to 
creature, at least as its ground or reason. And thus if 
that view of relation of Creator to creature as the ground 
of the view of the Creator is erroneous, as we shall pres- 
ently still further show, so also must be the view that is 
grounded upon it. 

Surely, if the Creator as the Bergsonian “Vital Impe- 
tus” were wholly confined within the bounds of the neces- 
sarily finite creation, or if the supposedly ever-operating 
Deity were somehow identical** with the finite energy- 
constituted universe, that Deity or Creator would neces- 
sarily have to be finite, and the limitations of that Deity 
would be (or be parallel to) those of cosmic evolution. 
Hence, also, as there is apparently some real evolution, or 
a succession of changes, in nature, such a Deity could 
Himself not be unchangeable. Indeed, the implication 


32 The following words by Bowne are to the point: “Nature, 
conceived as a barrier to God, or as something with which God 
must reckon, is a pure fiction, a product of unclear thought.” 
(“Immanence of God,” p. 81). See also Ward’s “Naturalism and 
Agnosticism,” pp. 567 ff. 

33 This accounts for many unwarranted statements, like the 
following: “God clearly cannot be at once an omnipotent tran- 
scendent being creating a world by word of mouth and an in- 
dwelling life-force working through an evolution covering un- 
numbered centuries of time.” (Reeman, “Do We Need a New Idea 
of God?” p. 22). 

34 Hegel’s dictum would thus have to be true, “Without the 
world God is not God”; or rather, without the universe there 
could be no God. 
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seems to be that an infinite and unchangeable God within 
the universe would necessarily make of that universe a 
static entity. But, then, the universe itself, by a strange 
contradiction,*> is rather generally assumed to be 
infinite.. The manifest fallacy thus lies in displacing 
a transcendent, and apparently partially immanent, 
Deity by one wholly immanent in a_ universe 
that is necessarily finite, and which is itself supposedly 
simply the product from or of His own Being. Or, in other 
words, the key to the supposed contradiction between an 
unchangeable God and an apparently evolving universe 
is found to be in the conception of a wholly immanent 
Deity. Surely, the unchangeability of God, if both im- 
manent and transcendent, as well as if wholly transcen- 
dent, could in no sense be said to necessitate unchange- 
ability in a really God-created universe; nor can a physi- 
cally constituted and necessarily finite and changing uni- 
verse imply a changing God as its Creator. Hence, with 
the setting aside of this fallacy of relation of Creator to 
creation as an argument for a finite and changing Deity, 


must in so far at least go the theory which it was set up 
to defend. And for the positive argument from uni- 
versal nature in direct demonstration of the infinitude 
and unchangeability of God the Creator as against His 
as necessarily finite creation, we would refer the reader 
to the philosophic defense of that doctrine, already cited. 


Let us now consider more specifically the union of the 
two natures in theincarnation. It is true that man is by 
nature “ignorant, weak and localized”; but the assuming 
of human nature by the Second Person of the Holy Trin- 
ity could not impose necessary limitations upon His es- 
sential divine Being. To say that man is by nature 
limited thus and so, is far from proving that the Christ 
of New Testament history was necessarily so limited. On 


35 By the implications of this theory, an infinite universe would 
imply an infinite Deity as Creator: thus no evolution would be 
possible either to the universe or to its God. 
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the contrary, according to the emphatic teachings of the 
apostles and of Christ Himself, all His limitations were 
voluntary or self-imposed, even as His incarnation itself 
was voluntary for the purpose for which it was to be. 
And indeed on some occasions He allowed His Divinity to 
become at least partially manifest even in the midst of 
His voluntary humiliation, as when He turned water into 
wine by His own word, fed multitudes with a handful, 
walked on the waters and stilled the tempests, raised the 
dead by His own power, and especially when He stood be- 
fore the astonished three in transfigured glory. And it 
would seem that one of the chief purposes of the last, 
which was truly a theophany, was a temporal unveiling 
of His essential divine glory, to illustrate through His hu- 
man nature His real Divinity, in whose attributes even 
that human nature was sharing except as He willed to 
refrain from their exercise. And in His glorified and ex- 
alted state, that humanity, inseparably united with Di- 
vinity, does enjoy the communication of the divine attri- 
butes, as is clearly taught in Revelation. Indeed, this 
must follow from the personal union of the Divine with 
the human in the incarnation. To deny this is to sepa- 
rate the two natures, which continue permanently united 
in the henceforth inseparable personal union of the now 
reigning Lord, as even the very nature of such incarna- 
tion demands. 

Moreover, man himself, as to his essential nature, is 
what he is by the will of God in creation, as must be ac- 
knowledged; but God in the incarnation would surely not 
be limited by the limitations of man’s created nature. As 
the soul of man dominates the material elements of which 
his body is composed and gives to them new and superior 
properties, so should it be only natural to expect that God 
in human nature would so dominate it as to impart to it 
Divine properties. And, as is implied in what is said 
above, this is exactly what the facts of the Saviour’s life 
on earth and of His exalted state in glory, as set forth by 
His apostles, unmistakably prove to be the case. Surely, 
the created limitations of human nature would by this 
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new and manifestly higher creation (in the incarnation) 
be overcome or set aside and that nature made to conform 
to its new relation to the otherwise unlimited Lord. Thus 
the objection that the same person (Jesus Christ) would 
be “both all-wise and ignorant, almighty and weak, omni- 
present and present at some definite spot exclusively,” 
falls by its own weight as invalid, because based upon er- 
roneous premises. If Christ was, or even if He were now 
in heaven, “almighty and weak,” He was, or would be, so 
as a matter of choice, not of necessity, even as in lifting 
a weight of ten pounds, because I exercise it I have the 
power to lift ten pounds and yet may have the power, 
though not exercised, of lifting a ton. The one is power 
in action, the other is power in possession or potential. 
Nor does the one in the least set aside or interfere with 
the other. The same would be true of other self-im- 
posed limitations. So likewise was Christ’s voluntary 
exercise of only a small part of Divine power, and that 
only occasionally, no real limitation of that power. Nor 
are the limitations in nature and in man in any way an 
indication that the divine power apparently immanent in 
nature (but also necessarily transcendent) is thus limited, 
or that the power manifest in nature is the measure of 
the power of the great Author of nature. 

Thus Christ’s self-imposed limitations in the temporal 
non-exercise of His divine power, in no way nullified His 
divine unchangeability and omnipotence in themselves. 
An omnipotent Being who could not thus limit himself, 
would not be omnipotent. That humiliation was, there- 
fore, not contrary to His will; and hence it imposed no 
necessary limitations upon the nature and attributes of 
God. The objection against the doctrine of divine om- 
nipotence and omnipresence and omniscience because of 
an alleged limitation of these attributes in the incarna- 
tion, has therefore no weight as an argument for the the- 
ory of a finite and developing Deity as against the gen- 
erally accepted doctrine of God’s infinitude and unchange- 
ability. On the contrary, we should say that in this 
doctrine of the incarnation God’s infinitude in attributes, 
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and therefore His unchangeability, is attested and em- 
phasized rather than nullified. If God were not infinite 
in attributes and unchangeable in nature, we should not 
look for an incarnation to save men. His very unchange- 
ability made such provision in the incarnation necessary 
for man’s salvation, and His infinitude and omnipotence 
made it possible. If He were by nature only a dynamic 
or developing Deity, then an incarnation would mani- 
festly mean a retrogression rather than a development; 
and that retrogression would be a still further limitation 
of His attributes in their finiteness. For, if He were a 
limited and evolving Being, His very limitations and evo- 
lutions would apparently imply the impossibility of an 
incarnation by choice. And naturally there could be no 
incarnation according to the very definition of an evolv- 
ing being. 

Hence the incarnation could not have taken place if 
God were a limited but developing Being. But to a being 
infinite in will and power, such an incarnation would be 
quite possible as a matter of free choice, while to such a 
being there could indeed be no necessity. And for the 
reason cited above, that incarnation would not, and indeed 
could not, change, and could therefore in no way limit, 
Him either in essence or in attributes. A clear distinc- 
tion must thus be made between the attributes of God in 
themselves considered and their exercise or manifesta- 
tion as in the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ of his- 
tory. Hence even in the incarnation we have an inci 
dental evidence of the infinitude and omnipotence of God, 
and not one against these attributes. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD’S INFINITUDE AND THAT OF THE 
ATONEMENT.—ARE THEY RECONCILABLE ? 


Although the doctrine of the atonement is necessarily 
associated with that of the incarnation, we shall here 
separately examine the doctrine of infinite and unchange- 
able Deity by the application to it of the former doctrine, 
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according to the definition, ‘as the rendering by Christ 
of an equivalent for the punishment of sinners.’’** 

It is true that “unchanging justice demands the punish- 
ment of the sinner.” But because the sinner personally 
is not punished inasmuch as “his punishment is borne by 
another,” it does not follow that therefore divine justice 
is defeated or set aside. We must bear in mind such sig- 
nificent statements as, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,’”’*’? and “There is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus.’”** True, this 
throws us back again upon the mystery of the incarnation 
and also upon that of the union of the believer with 
Christ, however one may explain that union. The plain 
teaching is, that the believer is in some mysterious man- 
ner united with or related to Christ by faith, and that in 
accordance with the natural provision of the incarnation, 
his sin has been punished in Christ, who was made sin on 
our behalf “that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him.’”*® Who can say that God’s justice is thus 
set aside or defeated, that man’s sin is not punished or 
atoned for, or even that the sinner, now in Christ by faith, 
has not been punished in Him? And if those of the op- 
posite position refuse to accept these teachings of the 
Saviour and the apostles in terms of their evident mean- 
ing, we must again call attention to the fact that in these 
things we are dealing with unmistakably transcendental! 
realities. 

As already intimated in the foregoing argument as to 
the mystery of the incarnation, there are many things 
that at least to the uninitiated may seem utterly irrecon- 
cilable and even contradictory, which upon the plane of 
a higher synthesis may become altogether consistent. 
Data of a lower order, or of an intrinsically different na- 
ture, may not bring conviction because they are not ap- 
plicable as evidence; while proper data, or such as are of 
the same nature or order, because they are relevant as 


36 Foster, “American Journal of Theology,” April, 1918, p. 276. 
37. John 15:5. 

38 Rom. 8:1. 

39 2 Cor. 5:21. 
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evidence and therefore applicable, may prove apparently 
contradictory facts or truths to be perfectly harmonious. 
So in dealing with these transcendental realities it would 
be manifestly absurd to reject them, either as contradic- 
tory or as in themselves erroneous, simply because our 
arguments or our data of reasoning, which are of a lower 
order and not germane or applicable, do not lead to defi- 
nite conclusions as to these things so transcending our 
order and therefore our reason. Surely, the infinite can- 
not be deduced from finite premises. And while there 
may seem to be a contradiction of elements in the doc- 
trine of the atonement when tested with the tools of rea- 
soning that have been developed upon the physical sen- 
sorium, there surely is none in the light of related doc- 
trines. So there can be none when viewed from the 
higher plane of the supernatural sphere to which those 
doctrines relate and in which our conceptions of time and 
space and essence and the relations that grow out of, or 
are associated with, these, do not hold. 

It may truthfully be said even that, in declaring that 
there are irreconcilable or contradictory elements in the 
doctrine of the atonement when the doctrines of the in- 
finity and omnipotence of God are tested by it—and that 
therefore the doctrine of a static God must fall— the 
finiteness or impotence of God the Creator is by implica- 
tion assumed. It is to limit Him in reason and action to 
the categories of reason and action to which man His 
creature by his created nature is limited. To declare that 
the punishment of Christ for the sinner while the actual 
sinner goes free, is an evidence of the impotence of God 
in His attempt to save the sinner—whom He could sup- 
posedly not save in his punishment—would certainly 
amount to a twofold limitation of God. It would, of 
course, imply that the particular method of the atonement 
through the incarnation of Christ was the only one pos- 
sible to God, and it would equally imply that God is so 
liniited in His dispensation of justice that He could not 
account man righteous while punishing his sin in a sub- 
stitutionary or vicarious sacrifice, without contradicting 
divine justice. Now who is equal to such a thing as to 
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decide on the merits of God’s dispensation of justice or 
to limit Him to one special method of saving man? It is 
sufficient to say that such is manifestly His revealed 
method of salvation and such His dispensation of jus- 
tice! 

Moreover, to question God’s omnipotence because of 
such a method of redemption, as indeed because of any- 
thing else that is consistent with Divine goodness and 
wisdom, simply because in our reason we cannot rise to 
the high level from which the apparent discord is “har- 
mony not understood” by us, is by implication even to 
assume either that we are virtually omniscent in reason 
or that God is limited in power and wisdom; and in a 
sense it is to assume both. And if the former manifestly 
implied assumption would be untrue, surely no one should 
declare for the latter. Let us not confound the essence 
of things with their relations considered with reference 
to time and space. Their essence, which is not as such 
in time and space, is not determined by time and space 
relations. So neither can God’s justice and power, which 
are absolute as far at least as we are concerned, be 
guaged by the application to them of our necessarily 
limited or circumscribed ideas of them based upon their 
isolated manifestation in space and in time as in the 
atonement. 

The possibility or impossibility of an act of God, or of 
a fact pertaining to His nature or attributes, is not de- 
pendent upon our conception of it. In fact, any apparent 
impossibility would soon become possible to our under- 
standing by the repetition of its occurrence, while the 
possible would soon become the apparently impossible by 
ceasing to be. Thus conceivability and inconceivability 
are wholly relative terms, and have their existence alone 
in the mind of man as it reasons upon the laws or experi- 
ence of actual occurrence. With reference to things in 
their essence, conceivability and inconceivability are by 
no means synonymous respectively with possibility and 
impossibility. These objections against the doctrine of 
an infinite God are thus seen to disappear before a search- 
ing examination of them. 
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From what has been said it should be apparent that 
the test of the doctrine of an infinite and unchangeable 
Deity by the application to it of the several other funda- 
mental theological doctrines, does in no way affect the in- 
tegrity of that great doctrine. And, of course, the in- 
tegrity or truth of the doctrines used in the test is found 
to be as little jeopardized by the test as the integrity or 
value of testing acid is in its application to gold. Other 
arguments advanced in defense of the hypothesis of a 
finite and developing Deity as the possible key to the so- 
lution of the problem of the apparent evolutionary world- 
process, as well as of the problem of the mystery of evil, 
might be examined in a similar manner. But what is 
said above would in principle be applicable largely also in 
answer to such arguments. The chief burden of our dis- 
cussion has been to prove the invalidity of the arguments 
of the exponents of that hypothesis by disproving some 
of the premises upon which it is founded. And we be- 
lieve that enough has been said to sustain the conviction 
that the theory of a finite Deity is wholly untenable in 
the light of all the evidence and that God must therefore 
be infinite in all His attributes and consequently an wn- 
changeable, and of course necessarily a spiritual, Per- 
sonality. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE UNION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN LUTHER- 
ANS AND REFORMED 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
German Evangelical Synod of North America. 
(Continued). 


3. An Under-Estimation of the Differences Between 
Lutherans and Reformed. 


In perusing the literature of the German Evangelical 
Synod one receives the impression that the differences 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed, doctrinal and 
practical, are not sufficiently appreciated. 

(A) The difference on the Lord’s Supper is spoken 
of as the only one, and it is in no sense considered as a 
hindrance to union. Schory says: “The Reformed 
Church as well as the Lutheran teaches that the Holy 
Supper is not merely a memorial, but a gift of grace. 
The Confessions of the Reformed prove sufficiently that 
in the holy Supper more is received than just bread and 
wine, namely, the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of course as a spiritual food and a spiritual drink, 
for the strengthening of the faith and for the confirming 
of the soul in following the Lord. If now the views of 
the two churches differ on the question of ‘how’ this 
spiritual gift is mediated—and this is admitted— so it 
is to be remarked that here we are confronted with a di- 
vine mystery which neither the Lutherans nor the Re- 
formed have explained nor can explain. Regarding this 
‘how’—and here we have the only difficulty—the Evan- 
gelical Church insists upon freedom of conscience for 
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the individual. In her confessional paragraph she says: 
“With respect to that how you may hold to the Lutheran 
and to the Reformed conception, according as, in your 
own judgment, the one or the other view approaches 
best the Holy Scriptures; only do not make your view the 
shibboleth of a division, but grant the other man who 
holds the opposing view, the same liberty, which you 
claim for yourself.” (Geschichte, p. 8). But these 
words show an under-estimation of the difference on this 
subject, not to speak of the fundamental difference in 
doctrine and life, of which this one difference is only a 
symptom. 

Let us state as briefly as possible what the Church of 
the Augsburg Confession teaches. Proceeding from a 
realistic conception of the words of Christ when he in- 
stituted the Supper,*’ she teaches that in, with and 
under the bread and wine, as vehicles and means, the 
“truly present’ Body and Blood of the Saviour are re- 
ceived cum ore by all who eat and drink—for the for- 
giveness of sins and the nourishing of the spiritual life 
of the believer; for judgment to the unbeliever and un- 
worthy. The Church of the Heidelberg Catechism and 
the whole family of Reformed churches, chiefly on the 
basis of a spiritualistic interpretation of the words of 
institution, but also by declaring that earthly, created, 
finite things cannot be used for the communication of 
things heavenly, spiritual and infinite, reject this Lu- 
theran teaching from beginning to end. In describing 
the teaching of the Reformed Church on the Lord’s 
Supper we cannot content ourselves with a definition. 

Calvin constructed his symbolical doctrine of the 
Eucharist upon the basis of a number of analogies be- 
tween the Supper (its elements and the use of it) and 
the spiritual features that suggest themselves.** We shall 


37. Matthew, Mark and Luke, in their reports, have the identi- 
cal words “this is my body,” and Paul’s phraseology, while differ- 
ing slightly, reports essentially the same. 

38 The difference between Zwingli and Calvin may be briefly 
stated as follows: Zwingli took bread and wine to be the symbols 
of Christ’s Body and Blood; Calvin saw in the eating and drink- 
-~ of bread and wine a symbol of a spiritual receiving of Christ’s 

ody. 
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mention a few of those analogies: (1) As our bodies 
are nourished by bread and wine, so our souls are nour- 
ished by the spiritual influences received from the body 
of Christ. (2) As with our mouth we eat and drink 
bread and wine, so we receive by faith the fruits of 
Christ’s suffering. (8) As surely as in the Supper we 
receive the visible elements, so surely indeed was 
Christ’s Body given for our redemption on the cross and 
is again given to the believers as a seal for the forgive- 
ness of sins in connection with (cum) the sacramental 
rite.° The signifying features in the rite (as for in- 
stance also the breaking of bread) are emphasized 
everywhere by Calvin and by the Reformed theolo- 
gians,*® and it is in the system of these analogies that 
the fundamental doctrine and the design of the Lord’s 
Supper is seen.‘ It is not out of place to make use of 
such analogies in preaching, when the aim is to bring out 
the devotional and the liturgically significant features by 
which the participants in the holy Supper may be 
spiritually helped as long as the fundamental conception 
is in harmony with Scripture and with the doctrinal ex- 
perience of the Church. This has always been done by 
the conservative teachers of the Church, by church- 
fathers such as Irenaeus,*? and also by the Lutheran dog- 
maticians.*? The Lutherans also believe in the memorial 
and in the seal, but they cannot agree when such a sys- 
tem of analogies is used as the basis for a spiritualistic 
interpretation of the words of institution. This method 
of arriving at a doctrine of the Lord’s Supper left Cal- 
vin essentially in harmony with Zwingli, whose concep- 
tion of the Eucharist as a memorial he merely supple- 


39 What Calvin meant when he spoke of a receiving of Christ’s 
Body we shall see a little later. 

40 Calvini Institutiones IV, 17. See also Chas. Hodge, Syste- 
matic Theology III, pp. 611-650. 

41 An old Reformed writer, Amandus Polanus, in “Partitiones 
Theologicae” (1600), lib. 1, p. 225, expressed the teaching of his 
church correctly when he stated: “Sacramenti forma interna ac 
essentialis est pulcherrima illa analogia et similitudo signi et sig- 
nificati. 

“- See W. Rohnert, Die Lehre von den Gnadenmitteln, pp. 
151 ff. 

43 Cf. Joh. Gerhard, Loci Theologici, XXII, V, 20. 
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mented by adding the conception of the seal or pledge of 
the thing signified. 

Here may be the place for a few words on the ques- 
tion what Calvin meant when he said that in the Supper 
the believers, that is, the elect, receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ.** He even spoke of the substance of 
Christ (materiam out substantiam).*® But all such ex- 
pressions are not to be taken in the sense of Art. X of the 
Augsburg Confession and the rest of the Lutheran Sym- 
bols. The spiritual food, to Calvin, is really not the Body 
of Christ as His glorified humanity, but merely some- 
thing that Christ, by giving His Body and Blood, did and 
suffered for us.‘ Again he says: “From the hidden 
fountain of divinity, life is, in a wonderful manner, in- 
fused into the flesh of Christ, and thence flows out to 
us.”*7 Hodge (III,628) calls Calvin’s conception “a 
dynamic presence.” Others have called it a “virtual 
presence.” But it is a presence fundamentally different 
from the real presence of Christ’s glorified humanity in 
the Supper, which Luther taught.‘*® Hodge remarks that 
the “almost universal answer of the Reformed Confes- 
sions” is that the communicant receives and appropri- 
ates “the sacrificial virtue or effects of the death of 
Christ on the Cross.’’*® Calvin contended with great de- 
termination for two statements as being fundamental: 
“(1) that believers receive elsewhere by faith all they 
receive at the Lord’s table; and (2) that we Christians 
receive nothing above or beyond that which was received 
by the saints under the Old Testament, before the glori- 


44 Consensus Tigurinus, Art. XVIII, Inst. IV, Pa 9. 

45 Institutiones, book IV, chapt. 14, sec. 16; cf. IV, 17, 11, 24. 

46 Inst. IV, 17, I, 5, 9, and at many other places. 

47 Calvin’s Confessionis Capitum Expositio, in Niemeyer’s col- 
lection of Reformed Confessions, pp. 213 f.; cf. Inst. IX, 17, 9. 

48 Cf. Calvin’s Secunda Defensio against Westphal, p. 896: “I 
say that Christ’s Body is effectively exhibited in the Supper, non 
naturaliter, sed secundum virtutem, non secundum substantiam.” 
Christ’s Body i is regarded as confined to the Right Hand of God in 
heaven. This is the general conception of the Reformed Confes- 
sions. Cf. Consensus Tigurinus 21, 196; Confessio Scotica 21, 353; 
Confessio Helvetica 21, 522 

49 Systematic Theology ITI, 645 f. 
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fied Christ had any existence.”*° He accepted the 
language of the words of institution, particularly the 
terms “Body” and “eating”, but he reinterpreted these, 
on the basis of his analogies, so as to stand for and to 
mean Christ’s life and suffering which we appropriate 
through faith for our salvation. In other words, Cal- 
vin saw in the Sacrament merely the promise or the 
Gospel certified.“* The Sacraments were to him “a peda- 
gogy of signs for a weak faith.” In the conception of 
Calvin they work merely through the psychological im- 
pression of a symbolical act. There is more than in the 
conception of Zwingli, because of the emphasis upon the 
sacramental action as the pledge and the seal, but both 
agree in the symbolical conception. 

The teaching of the Lutheran Church is fundamen- 
tally different. We have expressed it above and may ex- 
press it once more in slightly different phraseology: In- 
dependent of man’s spiritual condition—strong faith, 
weak faith, conscious or unconscious faith, indifference 
or even frivolous unbelief—purely because of the divine 
institution, bread and wine, in the sacramental action, 
are the actual vehicles for the communication of Christ’s 
glorified Body to all who eat and drink in the Supper: 
for the nourishment of the spiritual life of all the spiri- 
tually hungry, but for the condemnation of the unre- 
penting and unbelieving. In the view of the Lutheran 
Church, the mystery does not lie in the doctrinal differ- 
ence between Luther and Calvin, i. e., in the question 
whether the realistic or the spiritualistic interpretation 
of the words of institution renders the correct concep- 
tion; no, the mystery is to be sought in the unio sacra- 
mentalis itself, i. e., in the question how bread and wine 
in the Supper can be vehicles for the heavenly gift so 


50 Hodge, as cited, III, 647. 

er : €f, Institutiones IV, 17, 5. 

52 Institutiones IV, 17, 14; cf. English translation by J. Allen, 
II, p. 538: Iterum repeto quum coena nihil aliud sit quam conspi- 
cua testificatio, quae Jo. 6 habetur, nempe Christum esse panem 
vitae, qui e coelo descendit, panem visibilem intercedere oportet, 
quo spiritualis ille figuretur. See also Stahl p. 86. 
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that “in, with and under” these earthly means (materia 
terrestris) Christ’s glorified humanity (materia coeles- 
tis) can be communicated. Before this mystery the 
Lutheran Confessions simply say that God can do what 
He promises. They believe that in the Sacrament a 
special gift is received, namely, a spiritual food which, 
in God’s will and power, is substantialized in Christ’s 
glorified humanity and communicated as such. The Sac- 
raments work different from the Word. The Word 
works by an appeal to the faculties of mind and soul, by 
convincing the hearer of sin and judgment and by ac- 
quainting him with the grace of God in Christ. In the 
preparatory service, as in the liturgy expressing the 
sacramental action, there is much of this same work of 
the Word, which is to aid us to become worthy communi- 
cants so that we may receive the blessing. But the spe- 
cific work of the Sacrament as such is different from that 
of the Word. It communicates the special gift in an im- 
mediate way, not through the actions of our soul, but 
rather in the way the Holy Ghost was poured out upon 
the disciples when they were in a state of waiting, after 
the preparation of the heart had taken place through the 
preaching of the Word. The work of the Word is in- 
separable from the Sacrament, but not identical with it, 
the same as that outpouring of the Spirit was not identi- 
cal with the preaching of Peter that had preceeded. The 
gift of Christ’s glorified humanity in the Sacrament is to 
the worthy communicant a seal upon the forgiveness of 
sins. It nourishes the divine life, it works a longing 
after God, a stronger faith, the gift of perseverance, an 
iNumination of his understanding. The new man is 
strengthened and more and more fashioned after the 
divine image. This is not the ex opere operato teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Rome says that the 
Sacrament brings the blessing merely by the administra- 
tion (provided a mortal sin does not stand in the way) ; 
the Lutheran Church teaches that the condition for re- 
ceiving the blessing is repentance and faith worked 
through the Word. As long as this is regarded as the 
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condition , and the Word as a means for working re- 
pentance and faith is held to be inseparable from the 
Sacrament, the charge of a magical working is without 
foundation. 

The teachings of the Lutheran and of the Reformed 
Church on the Lord’s Supper are exclusive of each other. 
It is true, Luther never wrote against Calvin. But that 
was because during the lifetime of Luther Calvin’s posi- 
tion on the Supper was not clearly known.®* But Luther, 
after all, practically fought Calvinism when he took his 
uncompromising attitude against the mediating teaching 
of Bucer, to which Melanchthon had begun to incline.* 
When this mediating interpretation of the Real Presence 
was openly expressed in the articles of faith drawn by 
Bucer and Melanchthon for the introduction of the Re- 
formation into the city of Cologne, Luther realizing that 
the end of his life was drawing near, felt it to be his duty 
to let the world know that he had never departed from 
the position of a Real Presence, and, therefore, published 
(1544) his last Confession of the Supper.®> Calvin also 
knew that his difference from Luther was exclusive and 
fundamental for the life of the Church. He knew that 
he was essentially in harmony with Zwingli and Oeco- 
lampadius.*® The attitude of Calvin toward the Luther- 
an conception of the Supper can be seen in the fact that 
though usually moderate in controversy, he indulged 
in the most severe expressions when he came to discuss 
the Lutheran teaching of a Real Presence. This doctrine 
was to him utterly absurd, a papistic invention, and one 


53 Cf. Koestlin-Kawerau, Martin Luther, vol. II, p. 577; Hering 
Geschichte der kirchlichen Unionsversuche I, 196; Our discussions, 
p- 22, Lutheran Quarterly, Oct., 1918, p. 557. 

54 Cf. De Wette, Briefe Luthers IV, 557 f., Koestlin-Kawerau, as 
cited, II, 320, 335. See the text of the Wittenberg Concord on the 
Lord’s Supper in Corpus Reformatorum III, pp. 375 ff.; English in 
Jacobs’ Book of Concord, II, 235. 

55 Kurtz Bekenntnis D. Martin Luther’s vom Heiligen Sakra- 
ment. Erl. Ed. of Luther’s Works XXXII, pp. 379 ff. Cf. Our dis- 
cussions pp. 13 ff. Luth. Quarterly, Jan’y 1918, p. 111. 

56 See the Consensus Tigurinus and his letter to the Swiss 
churches prefixed to his Consensionis Capitum Expositio, in Nie- 
meyer’s Collectio Confessionum, Leipzig 1840, ». 201. 
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of the grossest among all errors, explainable to his mind 
only by the influence of Satan.°’ 

(B) Baptism. We cannot agree with so many writ- 
ers of the German Evangelical Synod when they treat 
the difference on the Lord’s Supper as_ unessential. 
Neither are they correct when they treat it as practi- 
cally the only hindrance in the way of union. The diff- 
erence on the Lord’s Supper is merely the symptom of a 
general fundamental difference.** There is the same 
fundamental difference with regard to Baptism and the 
means of grace in general. Baptism is to the Reformed 
Confessions a ceremony for the initiation into the 
Church,*® a testimony of the believer’s confession before 
men,°° a symbol of cleansing from sin and as such, that 
is as a symbol, an assurance of forgiveness of sins for 
the elect.**. Graul, paraphrasing the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism on this subject, writes: “Baptism is merely a 
figure, that like as the filthiness of the body is washed 
away with water, so also our sins are washed away by 
the blood and Spirit of Christ (which are really the ac- 
tive causes), but it is also a seal of the thing signified, 
that, as certainly as the one is done, the other takes 
place; it (Baptism) does not, therefore, effect regenera- 
tion, but is a mere figure and seal of it.”*? Here again 
the doctrine rests upon the analogies between the con- 
stituent parts of the rite and its spiritual suggestions. 
It is spiritualistic in character, and as an ordinance and 
in its spiritual significance, the Sacrament of Baptism 
is on a level with circumcision in the Old Testament. 
John’s Baptism is regarded as being essentially the 


57 Calvin’s Institutiones IV, 17, 19: “Horribile fascino satan de- 
mentavit eorum mentes. Cf. English edition by J. Allen, p. 543; 
cf. 542, 551. See also Wangemann, Una Sancta I, book 5, pp. 167 ff. 

58 Compare what we wrote p. 30, Luth. Quarterly, Oct., 1918, 


bs “bine Helvetic Confession 20, 517. Cf. Calvini Institutiones 
SV, 15; 1. 

60 * cshatnnns IV, 14, 13. 

61 Institutiones IV, 15, 1-6. Catechismus Palatinus. 

62 See English translation by Martens, after Seeberg’s prepa- 
ration of Graul’s book for the twelfth edition; cf. Calvini Insti- 
tutiones IV, 15, 14. 
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same as the Baptism instituted by Christ.** Baptism, 
then, works merely by the pedagogy of the rite. The 
forgiveness of sins is in no wise received through the 
sacramental act, that is, through the water in connection 
with the Word, as the Lutheran Church teaches; for the 
application of water is only a symbol through which a 
certain assurance of forgiveness is illustrated and re- 
ceived, provided the recipient has turned in repentance 
and faith to God or is doing so, under the act of Bap- 
tism, or will do it later, and so receives the Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit. To Calvin, the efficient factor is not 
Baptism, but the Word which works, not through Bap- 
tism, but, at best, in connection with it. Baptism is, 
therefore, not “necessary for salvation” as the Augsburg 
Confession (Art. IX) holds. It is not a real means of 
grace, and offers no real assurance of grace. Here again, 
as in the Lord’s Supper, the difference is fundamental 
and exclusive. 

Martensen says: “Calvin’s doctrine (of the means of 
grace) rests upon a dualism distinguishing between the 
kingdom of grace and that of nature, between heaven 
and earth, Spirit and body.** The finite is regarded as 
incapable of the infinite. The divine is not allowed to 
combine vitally with the human. It is insisted that sal- 
vation comes from God direct, not by any mediation of 
divinely appointed acts of the Church. The Sacraments 
are, therefore, empty signs, empty ceremonies which re- 
ceive a content only in so far as the faith of the predes- 
tinated or eternal election is positing into them for him 
as an individual. In fundamental opposition to this 
view the Lutheran Church is established upon the rela- 
tion of a res in re (one element in the other as opposed 
to a side by side relation) between the heavenly and the 
earthly, in order to communicate to man the grace of 
God. Lutheranism does not want to overlook the fact 
that man as an object of God’s saving grace is a being of 
spirit and of body. The influences of his spiritual life 
are conducted through the channels of his senses. For 


63 Institutiones IV, 14, 23; 15, 9. 
64 Christian Dogmatics, Sec. 263. 
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this reason God has chosen the audible Word, particular- 
ly the preaching of the Gospel (Augsb’g. Conf. V) as a 
means of communicating the Spirit and His saving in- 
fluences, and also the Sacraments in which the gift of 
His grace is communicated to man through the elements 
of His creation.* 

(C) The Word has been mentioned asa means of 
grace, and many writers of our symbolical literature in- 
sist that even here the difference between Lutherans and 
Reformed may be observed. Graul-Seeberg® says: “The 
difference between the Lutheran and the Reformed Con- 
fessions begins already in the doctrine concerning the 
Word. The Reformed Confession makes it a guide to 
eternal life; but the Lutheran Confession, in accordance 
with Scripture, makes it a real means of grace, which 
not only shows where to find the treasure, but also im- 
parts it, for it is a power unto salvation (Rom. 1:16), a 
seed of regeneration (1 Peter 1:23), full of Spirit and 
life (John 6:63). The Spirit does not hover over the 
Word, but comes to us in and with the Word.” To the 
Lutheran Church, the Word of God as an embodiment of 
the eternal Word is a living vital truth carrying the di- 
vine power within itself, because it is always in a union 
with the Spirit. In the conception of the Reformed, who 
view the Word of God largely as a book of laws, contain- 
ing certain truths and observances that are imposed 
upon man by God, the Holy Spirit is separated from it. 
The Holy Spirit may or may not accompany the Word.” 
That peculiar distinction between the external and the 
inner Word appeared as an objection to the Lutheran 
conception of the means of grace right from the be- 


65 We refer to the instructive sketch of M. Reu, Die Gnaden- 
mittellehre (Chicago, IIl., Wartburg Publishing House, 1917), par- 
ticularly pp. 64-67; cf. p. 5. 

66 Distinctive Doctrines, p. 152. 

67 For a scientific review of the matter see J. A. W. Haas in an 
article in the Lutheran Church Review, Jan’y, 1919, p. 5 f.; also H. 
Schmidt, Handbuch der Symbolik, pp. 367 ff. 
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ginning in the writings of Zwingli and Oecolampad.” 
It may be objected that this difference on the Word does 
not appear so much in present-day discussions, and no 
doubt many preachers and writers of the Reformed 
churches are not conscious of such difference. Yet the 
real character of a church appears in the periods of its 
doctrinal conflicts; in times of confessional indifference 
the true nature of the Church is always beclouded.®® 

Calvin’s doctrine of predestination is inseparably 
linked up with this distinction between the external and 
the inner Word. God “inclines the hearts of those whom 
he has predestinated to everlasting life to faith, through 
His Word and Spirit; whilst He calls all others only exz- 
ternally through the Word, but does not accompany it 
with His Spirit to make it effective in their hearts.’ 
The Lutheran Church cannot agree to such a distinction 
between the external and the inner Word. It destroys 
the universality of grace and makes salvation through 
Christ uncertain. If that distinction is to be accepted, 
then the efficient promise of the Gospel is not the foun- 
dation of hope for the individual Christian, but that 
foundation is a secret election (Calvinism), or it is the 
subjective experience of a revival (Armianism). 

It needs to be seen that the differences which we have 
reviewed all point to a fundamental difference which 
permeates the whole conception of the means of grace. 
Luther stated the fact when he said to Zwingli: “Ye 
have another spirit than we.” The investigations of Prof. 


68 Zwinglii Commentarius de Vera et Falsa Religione, Opera 
ed. Schuler et Schulthess VII, pp. 131 seq. 138. Cf. Luther’s Works 
(Walch), Schwaebisches Syngramma, XX, p. 691, Oecolampad’s 
answer ibidem XX, pp. 769, 770. Cf. Luther’s Grosses Bekenntnis 
vom Abendmahl XX, 1304. While Calvin expresses himself with 
some caution upon this subject, he is in harmony with the earlier 
leaders of the Reformed Church. Cf. Institutiones IV, 16, 19. Hel- 
vetica Posterior, p. 468. 

69 See the fine observations on this matter by Rudelbach, Re- 
formation, Luthertum und Union, pp. 185 f. 

70 Distinctive Doctrines, p. 151, with references to the Canons 
of Dort, chapt. I, Art. VII. Westminster Confession, chapt. X. 
The Consensus Genevensis on the “Eternal Election of God.” Rep- 
resentative Reformed writers accept this doctrine (cf. C. Hodge, 
Systematic Theology III, x p. 483). 
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von Schubert”: have shown us that it is a mistake to 
take these words of Luther as an expression of unkind- 
ness to his opponent. His refusal of the hand of fellow- 
ship and to commune where they had failed to arrive at 
a confessional agreement was to him a matter of con- 
science. We know, from letters to his wife and to others, 
that Luther was in a peaceful attitude of mind when he 
said those much-quoted words. At the close of that 
colloquy he was very hopeful of a union. And yet, in his 
refusal, he spoke as a prophet. He felt that a fundamen- 
tally different “spirit”? stood in the way. History has 
proved that he was right. The negotiations with Bucer, 
the confessional development of Calvin, the Union move- 
ments of the seventeenth century, the history of Protes- 
tantism up to this day have all shown that there is a 
difference of spirit that cannot be overcome. Each side 
has developed its own theology, its own confessional and 
practical traditions, and an altogether different church 
life. One cannot see how two churches constructed upon 
principles so opposed to each other can enter into an 
organic union. 


4. Public Teaching of the German Evangelical Synod. 


A church body establishing itself upon the Union 
principle is confronted with a peculiar task when it 
comes to the creation of an official church literature. 
The conflicts in the Prussian Church Union were for 
many years about the Agenda, i. e., the liturgical forms 
for church worship and for ministerial acts. This 
Agenda aimed to adapt itself to Lutherans and Reform- 
ed alike.*? While the form of distribution in the Lord’s 
Supper did not contradict the Lutheran conception 
neither did it give expression to it.* In 1895 the matter 
was finally settled by publishing a new Agenda with 
parallel forms for the administration of the Sacraments. 
There was a Lutheran form for the Lutherans, a Re- 
formed form for the Reformed congregations and also 


71 Zeitschrift fuer Kirchengeschichte, Gotha, 1908, p. 354. 
72 Chapter V, p. 119. Lutheran Quarterly, Oct. 1919, p. 534- 
73 Cf. p. 127. Lutheran Quarterly, as cited, p. 542. 
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a Union form for the congregations that had actually 
joined the Union.** With regard to the catechism, the 
matter is simple in a purely confederative union. In the 
Prussian Church Union, which in the central provinces 
and in the East is overwhelmingly Lutheran, the cate- 
chism of Luther is used, and the Reformed use the 
Heidelberg. In the Rhine Provinces, where the Reformed 
Church is strong, either the Heidelberg or a Union cate- 
chism is in use, and Union catechisms are found in An- 
halt, Hesse, Nassau, Waldeck, Hanau, Baden and in the 
Palatinate on the Rhine.” The difficulty comes in the 
case of an absorptive Union where Lutherans and Re- 
formed are to be united into one confessional Union. 
Here the question arises whether the teaching is to rest 
upon the consensus of the Lutheran and the Reformd 
Confessions. 

Much has been written on the consensus and the dis- 
sensus.”®° A consensus of the Lutheran and the Reform- 
ed Confessions on the doctrine of the means of grace is 
non-existing, and the dissensus in this very important 
sphere of Christian teaching extends to many other doc- 
trines (the person of Christ, election, Church, Church 
government, Church service, absolution, etc.) There is 
less writing on these matters to-day as compared with 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries and the first 
half of the nineteenth century, simply because the prob- 
lem has been thoroughly and exhaustively ventilated and 
the lesson has been learned that a doctrinal union be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvinism cannot be looked for. 

The Union movements of the seventeenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries have impressed their historical lessons 
indelibly upon the historically intelligent theologians of 
the leading churches. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the problem of a doctrinal union was still on 
trial, and the great theologians of the mediating school 


74 See p. 137, Luth. Quarterly, p. 552. 

75 See p. 138; in Lutheran Quarterly, Oct. 1919, p. 553. 

76 See the very instructive chapter on this subject by Stahl, 
Lutherische Kirche und Union, pp. 50-80. 
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in Germany—the so-called consensus theologians—were 
hopeful of its realization. Prof. J. Mueller at Halle and - 
Prof. I. C. Nitzsch at Bonn and later at Berlin labored 
for a crystallization of the consensus and for an incor- 
poration of the same into a public confession upon which 
the Union might establish itself. In that draft for an 
ordination formula, which was presented by Nitzsch to 
the General Synod in Berlin (1846), we have the tangi- 
ble result of that movement.” But this “Nicenum of 
the nineteenth century’, or “Nitzschenum,” as it was 
called,’® failed of adoption. It is exceedingly interesting 
to observe that all this took place at a time when creed- 
making on the basis of the “fundamentals” as contrasted 
with the “non-fundamentals” was in the air. It was in 
1845, in a convention at Liverpool, in England, where 
the nine points constituting the doctrinal basis for the 
Evangelical Alliance had been drafted. General Super- 
intendent W. Hoffman (Berlin) and Tholuck (Halle) 
were present. And it was in those years when in the old 
General Synod of the Lutheran Church in America the 
men of “American Lutheranism,” under the special lead 
of Dr. S. S. Schmucker (together with Drs. Kurtz and 
Sprecher), were at work to create a symbol for a “Lu- 
theranism modified by the Puritan element,” which, 
finally, 1853, appeared in the “Definite Synodical Plat- 
form.’’*® But this undertaking also failed. The failing 
of the consensus at that convention in Berlin (1846) 
marks the change in the Prussian Church Union from 
an absorptive to a confederative Union.*® And it was 
the failure of the Definite Platform theology in the old 
General Synod of the Lutheran Church in America, 
which established the English Lutheran synods in 
America upon the historic Lutheranism of the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession. 


77. See p. 131 and the foot notes. 

78 Kurtz, Church History (English, 1888), Sec. 193, 3. 

79 Cf. Neve, Brief History of the Lutheran Church in America 
(second ed., pp. 122-28; also A. Spaeth in R. E. XVII, 665; XIV, 165. 

80 Cf. p. 132, Luth. Quarterly, Oct., 1919, p- 547. 
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After this discussion, in which it has been our inten- 
tion to bring together for easy review some lessons of 
history, we shall examine the official teaching of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod. 

Our task is to be undertaken on the basis of the fol- 
lowing literature: The Evangelical Catechism, revised 
edition of 1896 (the same in German on parallel pages). 
Next comes the interpretation of this catechism by D. 
Irion: “Der Evangelische Katechismus, aus der Schrift 
und Biblischen Geschichte erklaert” (a book of 453 
pages). Herausgegeben von der Evangelischen Synode 
von Nord-Amerika (1897). The author of this inter- 
pretation of the catechism has his heart in the Lutheran 
dogma, and aims to express it to the limit of consistency 
with the official position of his synod. This can be seen 
especially in the discussion of the Sacraments in gen- 
eral and of Baptism in particular. On the Lord’s Sup- 
per the position is not quite so clear (cf. p. 356), and in 
the appreciation of the difference between the Lutheran 
and the Reformed conception there is the Union feature 
(p. 364). This catechism, however, while published by 
the synod,*? seems not to be regarded as the official or the 
recognized teaching of the synod, for in the preface by 
the Literary Committee we see that the individual diff- 
erence of this exposition of the catechism from its pre- 
decessor (written by Andreas Irion, father of the pre- 
sent author) is justified on the basis that “such differ- 
ence within the agreement on the fundamentals is legiti- 
mate in the Evangelical Church.” This has reference 
not only to the form, but also to the doctrinal conception. 
The aim of the synod is always to avoid a confessional 
expression on the matters of disagreement between Lu- 
therans and Reformed, and to appeal to Scripture with- 
out commitment to a definite interpretation. See our 
discussion in this chapter, sub III, 2: “Scripture versus 
Confession.” Another important source for learning 


81 On the title page we read: “Herausgegeben von der Evange- 
lischen Synode von N. A.” 
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the public teaching of this body is the “Evangelical 
Fundamentals (part two), Evangelical Belief and Doc- 
trine, or the Evangelical Catechism Explained for use 
in Catechetical Instruction, the Sunday School and the 
Home” (1916). This little book of 153 pages, prefaces 
itself as “a somewhat abridged translation” (by J. H. 
H.) of Dr. D. Irion’s “Erklaerung des Evangelischen 
Katechismus.” In some characteristic omissions and ad- 
ditions the tendency of this book appears to be to tone 
down the more Lutheran position of Dr. Irion (cf. pp. 
141-143). There is, however, nothing to indicate the 
official character of this compend on “Evangelical Belief 
and Doctrine” beyond the fact of its being in the main 
an abridged translation of Dr. Irion’s work.**? Another 
source for ascertaining the synod’s doctrinal position is 
the “Evangelical Book of Worship, published by the Ger- 
man “Evangelical Synod of North America (1916).” 
This work of 299 pages comprises the liturgical formulas 
and the forms for ministerial acts. Here we are in a 
special sense upon official ground, because the book was 
authorized by the “General Conference of the German 
Evangelical Synod of N. A. at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 
1913.” Let us now see how, in this literature, the synod 
has dealt with the matters of doctrinal conflict between 
the Lutheran and the Reformed Church. 
(To be continued.) 


82 On the history of the official catechism in the German Evan- 
gelical Synod see Braendele in R. E. XIV, 179, 33; 180, 3 ff.; 180, 
3 ff.; Muecke, p. 117; Schory, p. 105 ff. 
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ARTICLE V. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


I. ENGLISH. BY J. A. SINGMASTER 


(From the October 1920, Quarterlies) 


WILLIAM 'HENRY ROBERTS 


President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton Seminary 
in an article in the Princeton Review speaks as follows 
of Dr. Roberts, the late Permanent Clerk of the General 
Assembly. 

The service of the late Dr. Roberts to the cause of his 
Master was many sided. During his whole ministry he 
was a faithful and convincing preacher of the gospel. 
Evangelism was constantly on his mind and heart and 
he was interested in every movement directed towards 
the conversion of souls. He had the pastoral instinct and 
his annual reports to the General Assembly on Christian 
Life and Work revealed his close and sympathetic touch 
with all the problems of the parish. He loved to teach 
and every phase of Christian education challenged his 
attention and cooperation. The long list of books and 
pamphlets and reports of which he was the author and 
editor is an enduring monument to his literary taste and 
ability. He was a noble spirited citizen and patriot, and 
loyally supported any enterprise which served the bet- 
terment of the community and the welfare of the nation. 
His business training, knowledge of men and adminis- 
trative talent admirably fitted him for the executive 
positions which he filled with marked efficiency. But Dr. 
Roberts was preeminently a churchman who loved and 
served the Church of Christ with an ardor and a dili- 
gence which few men in his generation have equalled. 


CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 
Dr. Ainslie, in the Christian Union Quarterly reports 
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on the Conference on Faith and Order held in Geneva 
last August. We quote several paragraphs pertaining 
to Creeds and to the Eastern Church. 

The second topic had to do with the question, “What 
Is the Place of the Bible and a Creed in Relation to Re- 
union?” Dr. C. Anderson Scott, of England, in his ad- 
dresses which opened and closed the discussion on this 
subject, recognized the permanent place of the Bible and 
pointed out the necessity of a revised creedal statement 
in keeping with scriptural declaration and modern times. 
This at once raised the question as to the Church’s atti- 
tude toward the ancient creeds and again there were two 
groups—those who revered the past so devoutly that 
they felt the ancient creeds such as the Nicean Creed and 
the Apostles’ Creed should be incorporated into the life 
of the present day Church, holding continuity with all 
the past, and those who likewise revered the past and 
honored the long line of the faithful in Christ, but who 
felt that we must speak to the people of this day in the 
language of to-day. This was carried further in these 
questions of the Continuation Committee: 

1. What degree of unity in faith will be necessary in 
a reunited Church? 

2. Is the statement of this one faith in the form of a 
creed necessary or desirable? 

3. If so, what creed should be used, or what other 
formulary would be desirable? 

4. What are the proper uses of a creed and of a con- 
fession of faith? 

These are the questions for the World Conference. 
Around these and others like them local conferences may 
be and doubtless will be held in preparation for the 
World Conference, so as to find the mind of the whole 
church on these subjects. 

The presence of the Eastern Orthodox delegates was a 
fine contribution to the conference. The suggestions of 
the Metropolitan of Seleukia, Bishop Germanos, relative 
to the steps toward unity were as timely and practical as 
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though they had been formulated in a conference in 
America. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church has turned its face to- 
ward the front with an understanding and purpose that 
means a new day in its history as well as a new force in 
the Christian unity problem. 

Sectional unions must come first and the presence of 
the Eastern Orthodox delegates in the conference may 
mean the opening of the way toward union between 
themselves and the Anglicans. It would heal one of the 
divisions in the episcopacy to say the least. Such a 
union would hasten the union of the Protestant house- 
hold, which is already discovering itself to be embarrass- 
singly too nearly agreed to be apart. Turns in the road 
indicate new possibilities. 


THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN ROBINSON. 


The Pilgrim Fathers and their beliefs are naturally 
discussed on the Tercentennary of their landing at Ply- 
mouth. Professor Scullard of London writes of them in 
The Hibbert Journal, and especially of the theology of 
their great teacher. We quote in part Robinson’s 
rational conception of God. 

Unlike Luther and some other of the sixteenth-century 
reformers, Robinson was a lover of philosophy. To him 
the universe was a rational order, and “nothing true to 
right reason, and sound philosophy, is, or can be, false in 
divinity.” There was little of the mystic about him, ex- 
cept in the sense that vital religion is always mystical, 
and still less of the fanatic. Every doctrine must justify 
itself in the court of Reason, or at least be accepted on 
rationally approved authority. And from this point of 
view is there not much to be said for his conception of 
God? If God be the first and ultimate reality, must He 
not be self-contained? “Of Him and through Him and 
unto Him are all things.’”’ God does not exist for any end 
outside Himself: He is Himself the Creator of ends. He 
does not exist primarily for the good of the creature: 
the creature exists for Him. The modern humanitarian 
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notion that the goal of the universe is the well-being of 
man would have seemed to Robinson an impious inver- 
sion of the truth. God is Supreme in His own dominions 
or He is not God. A finite God is no God at all, but a 
pale projection of man’s fancy, creating a God in the 
image of self, or, as Robinson might have put it, “mak- 
ing a bridge of his own shadow only to fall into the 
water.” The glory of God is infinitely more than the 
good of men. It is the cause and ground and substance 
of all good. How, then, can a rational God love men 
more than He loves Himself? The love of God for men is 
the love of His own work in them. God loves all good 
things, “as he communicates with them, less or more, the 
effects of his own goodness.” 


BERGSON AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Dr. Mackintosh. Professor in New College. Glasgow, 
in the Review and Expositor gives a valuation of Berg- 


son in his relation to the Christian faith. He finds his 
chief value as a destroyer of materialism, thus rendering 
at least a negative service to the faith. 

Probably, were Christian thinkers questioned as to 
what, in their judgment, is M. Bergson’s highest service 
to faith, the majority would reply promptly: His de- 
structive critique of materialism and mechanism as ail- 
comprehensive points of view. His work in this respect 
is especially valuable for its disinterested and scien- 
tific character. It is a criticism of these philosophies 
from within—in the light, as it may be put, of their own 
ideal. Bergson disarms materialism by explaining it. 
He points out that it so much falls in with the natural 
bent of intelligence that “even when we convince our- 
selves of its absurdity we are drawn to it as the needle to 
the magnet.” The reason is that, being creatures made 
for action, our minds comprehend reality most easily in 
that form, namely matter, in which we can with least 
trouble measure and manage it. The intellect petrifies 
the real, lest the continual change actually going on in 
living fact should baffle apprehension, and our work be 
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thus robbed of all purposes and achievement. Every- 
thing like explanation of thought by cerebral events; all 
suggestions that “the brain can produce the mind in any 
way that is analagous to the secretion of a gland or the 
functioning of an organ,” Bergson abhors. He argues 
convincingly that if this were true, or anything like it, 
knowledge as a whole would become illusory. The limit- 
ed series of events in the cells and fibres of the cerebral 
cortex cannot produce the cognition of a reality uncon- 
fined in space and boundless in time. In point of fact, 
the brain is an organ subservient to the directing agency 
of intelligence. It resembles a telephone exchange, in 
which different connections have to be made in accord- 
ance with different calls from the outer world. When 
the stimuli reach the brain, some go through automati- 
cally; others are checked and sifted before passing into 
action; preception means hesitation, choice the making 
of distinctions. Thus the brain, Bergson holds, is to be 
regarded as a motor mechanism, fitted for the reception 
and transmission of movement; it is the mind’s tool, not 
its creator or sustainer. Nor has biology any use for a 
theory which, like materialism, would make biological 
science an impossibility. For materialism is openly at 
war with the fact that a living creature represents far 
more than the immediate effect of an immediate past; 
“we see in it the preservation and activity and continuity 
of an illimitable past.” If there were nothing but 
matter, the accumulated storage of organic memory, so 
to call it, would be unintelligible. 


THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 


In the same Quarterly, Dr. Faulkner of Drew Semin- 
ary asks the question “What was the Ancient Catholic 
Church?” If we take the Apostolic Church as the first 
great creation of Church History, the Ancient Catholic 
Church was the second. What this Church was is an- 
swered by discussing Its organization, Its doctrine and 
spirit, Its undue exaltation of the Sacraments, and Its 
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exclusiveness, the alone guarantor of salvation, the cor- 
poration of grace. Beginning with the exaltation of cer- 
tain elders for the defence of the faith, the hierarchy 
was born. The bishop was the first note of the Catholic 
Church. Doctrine next became standardized and in a 
sense petrified by rigid formulas and the suppression of 
spiritual enthusiasm. There came a magical view of the 
sacraments. Baptism became an opus operatum, and 
the Lord’s Supper was deified and enacted as a splendid 
spectacular drama. Finally the, Church became the sole 
dispenser of grace, outside of whose visible fold there is 
no salvation. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


Mr. Oldham in reporting for the International Review 
of Missions the results of the Conference held at 
Crans near Geneva, June 22-28, writes in part as fol- 


lows: 

The discussion of the general question of the relations 
between missions and governments had brought out 
clearly that the removal of restrictions imposed by gov- 
ernments depends very largely on securing the confi- 
dence of the governments, and that much help may be 
rendered to missions of alien nationality by missionaries 
who are subjects of the governing power. The Paris 
Society, for example, has been able to render many ser- 
vices to Anglo-Saxon missions working in French terri- 
tory; while Anglo-Saxon missions have on their side to 
do all in their power to win the confidence of the French 
authorities. In the light of this and other similar ex- 
periences it was recognized that the endeavor to secure 
the removal of restrictions on the return of Germian mis- 
sionaries was not only a matter calling for consideration 
by the missionary societies in the allied countries, but 
also one in which German missions and missionaries 
must co-operate by seeking to understand the difficulties 
of the governments and the standpoint of their fellow 
missionaries of other nationalities. The Conference 
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therefore suggested to the national missionary organi- 
zations that in preparation for the return of German 
missionaries, and in particular where there appears to be 
a prospect of an early return, opportunities should be 
provided for mutual intercourse between German mis- 
sions to resume their work with the largest hope of suc- 
cess. 


INDIA MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENT 


In the same Review on an article on “Village Educa- 
tion in India.” Sir M. E. Sadler makes a strong plea for 
the continuance of Mission schools. 

A breach in the friendly relations between missions 
and the Indian governments would be deplorable in its 
effects upon educational progress in the immediate 
future. Education is but one aspect of the social prob- 
lem. In dealing with the social problem there are 
abundant opportunities for joint action among the 
agencies which aim at the public welfare, and not least 
for joint action on the part of Government and the mis- 
sionary educators. For example in promoting co-opera- 
tive credit the missionary will wisely avail himself of 
the advantage of government supervision and audit. 
The government in its turn will find that with the help 
of the missionary it can reach classes which otherwise 
are beyond its influence. Missions, again, are closely 
concerned with the welfare of the depressed classes. 
They will therefore find it desirable to co-operate with 
Government when, as recently in Madras, an experienced 
officer is appointed as full-time worker for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of that part of the community. The 
functions of Government, extending over more widely 
into the field of social reform, will become year by year 
less easily separable from the functions of other agencies 
engaged in the work of furthering public welfare. The 
duties of Government and of the missionary societies 
meet in the sphere of education and of social reform. In 
that sphere closely concerted action is possible without 
surrender of conviction and principle. Antagonism be- 
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tween the two agencies would be wasteful and injurious. 
Co-operation will be fruitful and mutually beneficial. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 


Johannes Lepsius of Germany in the Moslem World 
explains the Armenian outrages as follows: 

Count Metternich on July 10th characterizes the men- 
tal condition of the Young Turk: “The Turkish Govern- 
ment never became irritated when it was endeavoring 
to settle the Armenian question by the destruction of the 
Armenian nation, either through our presentations nor 
the presentations of the American Embassy or the dele- 
gate of the Pope, not even through the threats of the En- 
tente or through the public opinion of the western coun- 
tries.” ; 

This forcing of Armenians to become Mohammedans 
was by no means the outcome of religious fanaticism. 
Such feelings surely were strange to the Young Turk. 
But to be a good patriot of the Ottoman Empire meant 
to become converted to Islam. The history of the Otto- 
man Empire proves from the beginning to the end that 
the confession of the faith and nationality are identical. 
The reciprocal official and non-official assurances, with 
quotations from the Koran, belong to the conventional 
phrases which have been used ever since the era of re- 
form movements to confute the European idea regarding 
the toleration of Islam and Osmanlis. The opinions of 
the German Ministers regarding the reports of the reli- 
gious prosecutions coincide with the belief that the lead- 
ing motive is not religious fanaticism but the desire to 
amalgamate the Armenians with the Mohammedan 
population of the Empire. 

This opinion is just. But one must not forget that re- 
ligious persecution of pure culture never existed. The 
religious persecutions of the Roman Empire were dictat- 
ed by “Staatsraison” (state reason) ; the persecution of 
the Jews in the Middle Ages and now in Russia through 
covetousness. Even the programs which Mohammed 
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prepared had entirely to do with covetousness. The reli- 
gious persecutions of the Young Turks, the greatest of 
all time, follows the same motives: “Staatsraison” and 
covetousness. 


ETHICS OF WAGES AND PROFIT SYSTEM 


Under the above title Eugene W. Lyman in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics endeavors to find a proper 
adjustment of existing economic forces. 

The principles that should guide us in social experi- 
mentation have emerged in the course of our criticism. 
They call for a socializing of the economic motive and a 
democratising of economic method, thereby securing 
greater justice in distribution of income, and, as I believe, 
equal, if not greater, productivity on the part of so- 
ciety. 

These principles taken together give us the new 
familiar ideal of industrial democracy. But if this ideal 
is to be taken ethically, it must be taken seriously. with 
the expectation that it will progressively find concrete 
embodiment. 

It is a great advantage in addressing ourselves to such 
a task that we do not have to set our present wages and 
profit system over against Marxian socialism, or Syndi- 
calism, or Russian Sovietism, and choose between them. 
We have such transitional programs as that of the 
British Labor party, which puts forth as the four pillars 
of the house that is to be built: The universal enforce- 
ment of the national minimum; the democratic control of 
industry involving nationalization of mines and trans- 
portation; the revolution of national finance (carrying 
with it steeply graded scales of taxation) ; and the sur- 
plus for the common good. We have in our own country 
the Plumb Plan of railroad administration, which if in- 
dustrial democracy is the right ideal, should be scrutiniz- 
ed not hostilely but hopefully. 

Such programs as these lead us to a development by 
which social groups democratically controlled shall be 
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themselves the enterprisers and risk bearers and the re- 
cipients of profits. They point to a conception of the re- 
ward of labor as a share in a social product determined 
upon by democratic methods, instead of an allotment to 
each laborer of what he individually produces through 
the operation of an alleged natural law. And they give 
promise of far greater productivity in the economic pro- 
cess as a whole through awakening and developing the 
creative impulse in all members of the economic world. 


THE BIBLE IN COLLEGE 


The late Dr. Camden M. Cobern in an article in Reli- 
gious Education makes a plea for the study of the Bible 
as literature. 

No one can deny the close connection of the Bible de- 
partment with that of English Literature. A modern 
critic has pointed out that good direct story telling really 
begins in Britain with Pilgrim’s Progress and every one 
knows the text book used by Bunyan. If a study of the 
works of Shakespeare or Browning or Ruskin or 
Matthew Arnold could appropriately be given credit by 
the department of English Literature, why should this 
be denied to the supreme masterpiece which modeled 
their style and enriched their rhetoric? Libraries have 
been written showing that Shakespeare got many of his 
plots, as well as hundreds of his illustrations from the 
Bible. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that Emerson’s quo- 
tations resembled the miraculous draught of fishes, 
Tennyson’s net seems to have been even larger, for a 
young scholar of Johns Hopkins has recently catalogued 
some two thousand references which he made to this su- 
preme English classic. To be ignorant of the Bible is to 
be necessarily ignorant of much of the best English Lit- 
erature outside of the Bible. 


BAPTIST THEOLOGY 
President Mullins of the Southern Baptist Seminary 
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at Louisville writes in the Review and Expositor of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Baptists. 

These are (1) The Baptist emphasis upon personality 
and personal responsibility. (2) Faith as an absolute 
condition of salvation. (3) A regenerate church mem- 
bership. (4) “The ordinances are to be interpreted as 
symbols and not as sacraments. * ** Immersion as held 
by Baptists is insisted upon not only because it is clearly 
taught in the N. T. but because only an immersion of the 
body in water and an emergence of the body out of the 
water symbolizes the complete truth designed to be con- 
veyed by this ordinance.” (5) The offices of the Church 
as held by Baptists correspond to the N. T. offices—pas- 
tor and deacons. (6) Religious freedom. 

These are the principles it is alleged which will have to 
be taken into consideration in the formation of “The 
New World Order.” 

In regard to this it may be said that no evangelical 
Protestant denomination would deny the obligation of 
responsibility, faith and regeneration. Nor would any 
advocate any kind of bondage in religion or the exercise 
of religious freedom, which is one of the blessings of 
the Reformation. The assumption that any particular 
church polity is essential to church life is disproved by 
Church history. The fourth point is preposterous. To 
reduce baptism to a mere symbol and then to demand a 
particular form of its administration is as illogical as it 
is unscriptural. The “distinctive” doctrine of the Bap- 
tists is after all nothing but the empty form of an “ordi- 
nance.” There is no prospect that the Christian Church 
as a whole will ever condition Church union upon im- 
mersion. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
RITSCHLIANISM. 
IN GERMAN. BY J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


Ritschlianism constitutes a large part of “current 
theological thought” and while of German origin it has 
a large following in England and America, especially 
among those to whom the traditional religion, the 
“dogma,” is repulsive. 

It is a type of religion that appeals to the adherents of 
churches which emphasize feeling and experience, and 
underestimate creed and theology. Many of the Pietists 
of Germany are not afraid of Ritschlianism. In 1902 we 
attended a convention of the fellowship-people (Gemein- 
schaftsbewegung) in Eisenach, at the foot of the Wart- 
burg, and there the late Pastor Jellinghaus, then the doc- 
trinal leader of that movement (see my book on the 
“Augsburg Confession,” pp. 29-31), remarked that the 
teachers of the “fellowship-movement” stood nearer to 
Ritschlianism than to the sixteenth century Lutheran- 
ism. 

In Ritschlianism there are features that appeal to 
many who are seeking a relation to God that is to satisfy 
the yearnings of their soul. But certainly one thing is 
true: Ritschlianism is a religion which does not rest upon 
Christian dogma as a foundation, but upon that dogma 
asa mass of ruins on which the edifice of an entirely new 
conception of religion is to be reared. The Christian 
dogma is shelved: the doctrine of the Trinity including 
the pre-existence of Christ and His incarnation, as es- 
tablished in the Nicene Creed, formulated for worship in 
the Apostles’ Creed, theologically developed in the first 
part of the Athanasian Creed and reaffirmed by the Lu- 
theran Church in Art. I of the Augsburg Confession; 
the Church’s doctrine on the relation of divinity to hu- 
manity in Christ and His acts of redemption as developed 
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in the second part of the Athanasian Creed (“Chalcedo- 
nian Christology”), doctrinally stated for the Lutheran 
Church in Art. III of the Augsburg Confession (cf. Art. 
VIII of F. C.) and for catechetical instruction as for 
purposes of devotion beautifully expressed in Luther’s 
explanation of the second article of the Apostles’ Creed. 
These doctrines of Trinity and Christology, which have 
always been regarded as fundamental, are rejected by 
Ritschlianism because they are said to represent a “Hel- 
lenization” of the Christian faith. The teaching of such 
men as Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, and the Cap- 
padocians, Augustine and John Damascus is accused of 
using conceptions and employing a terminology unac- 
ceptable to the modern mind. The fact that the dogma 
of the ancient Church, while employing current termi- 
nology, is in its substance in harmony with the teaching 
of the Scriptures has no weight with the Ritschlians, be- 
cause the position is taken that also in the Scriptures 
there is material (“theology,” “metaphysics”) which 
must be eliminated from revelation and, therefore, has 
no proving value. And we equally fail to make an im- 
pression upon the followers of Ritschl when we object 
that in the divine economy of historical development 
there was evidently given to the Greek the task to for- 
mulate the Scripture truths of the Trinity and of the 
God-man. 

Regarding the Ritschlian rejection of the dogma of the 
ancient Church Adolf Harnack’s “History of Dogma”’ is 
especially interesting. While the presentation of the 
material in other works of this branch of theology culmi- 
nate in the endeavor to show the finishing touches and 
the further development of the dogma by the churches 
of the Reformation, Harnack contents himself with 
showing his readers the “dissolution of the dogma” by 
the criticism of the Lutheran Reformation. R. Seeberg, 
in the second edition of his “Lehrbuch der Dogmenge- 
schichte” says (vol. I, p. 20) in an easily misleading 
statement: “Harnack, like Thomasius, makes Lutheran- 
ism the aim of the history of dogma.” Then he quali- 
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fies his remark by saying “the Lutheranism of the Ritsch- 
lian theology.” But in what sense can Ritschlianism be 
called Lutheranism? MHarnack tells us: Luther retained 
the theology of the 6ccumenical creeds and by bringing 
this theology into a relation with the Gospel he gave ad- 
ditional authority to this Greek form of Christianity— 
in contradiction with his own fundamental views. But, 
he says, in Protestantism this “dogmatic Christianity” 
has no future, because the new thoughts of the Reforma- 
tion, in their leading principles, do away with the old and 
look upon dogmas as subject to revision. The funda- 
mental views of Lutheranism after which Luther must 
be corrected are the formal and the material principles 
of the Reformation. In its position upon these two prin- 
ciples Ritschlianism is claimed to be Lutheran. Ps 
But how can it be made out that Ritschlianism stands 
upon the formal principle of the Reformation? Did 
Ritschl accept the Scriptures as the source of truth? 
Touching the Scriptures there is indeed a characteristic 
difference between the theological liberalism before 
Ritschl and that which began with him. D. F. Strauss 
wrote his “Life of Jesus” to prove that the story of the 
Gospels is a myth, and Ferd. Chr. von Baur, the founder 
of the Tuebingen School, made it his life-work to prove 
that the books of the New Testament were written to 
support certain tendencies and that those of them which 
must be regarded as the matured expression of Christi- 
anity must be dated forward into the second century. It 
took two generations of theologians to completely defeat 
this “Tendenz-Kritik” of Baur’s School. Ritschl, origin- 
ally a follower of Bauer, paved the way for another fun- 
damental attitude to the New Testament canon. Their 
apostolic character was admitted. Ritschl took the po- 
sition that the Christian religion as a whole has to be 
taken from the New Testament revelation, and Harnack, 
his talented pupil, wrote in his “Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur,” that all New Testament writ- 
ings, with the possible exception of Second Peter, were 
genuine, remarking of the work of the Tuebingen 
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School: In theological science this was an episode, during 
which we learned much, but after which we must forget 
more. So, then, there is, indeed, on the part of Ritschli- 
anism, a certain approach to Luther’s formal principle. 
The New Testament Scriptures are to be used as the 
source of truth. But the great chasm that separates 
Lutheranism from Ritschlianism (F. Delitzsch’s book, 
“Der Tiefe Graben zwischen der alten und neuen The- 
ologie’’) appears as soon as the question is asked how 
they are to be used. In the New Testament, Ritschl tells 
us, we must distinguish between religion and theology 
(“theologische Ansaetze”). The Scriptures are a source 
of truth only where they deal with religion. Theology 
(“metaphysics”) is to be eliminated. The Gospel of 
John, for instance, is without value as a source for the 
life of Christ, because it teaches theology, metaphysics; 
the Synoptics only should be used, and even these with 
caution (cf. “Harnack’s Essence of Christianity”). Much 
in Paul’s writings loses its value as a source of truth be- 
cause of its metaphysical character. Even Jesus is not 
a safe teacher in every respect! His view of an exist- 
ing conflict betwen the kingdom of God and that of 
Satan, and what he taught on eschatology, as instances, 
show that he shared the erroneous beliefs of His nation 
and his age. So, then, such so-called “zeitgeschicht- 
liche” elements of the Scriptures are also to be elimi- 
nated. Also the reports on miracles as really superna- 
tural occurrences, including the resurrection of Christ, 
are to be excluded from the trustworthy portions of 
Scripture. The Scriptures are a source of truth only 
where they teach religion. But how do they teach reli- 
gion? To Ritschlianism the ultimate source in matters 
religious is changed from things without to those within, 
from the objective facts of redemption to the subjective 
feelings of man. Therefore the Apostles’ Creed has been 
discredited with so much energy in the Ritschlian School. 
The Ritschlians see the value of the Bible for the Chris- 
tian chiefly in this that it reflects for our inspiration the 
whole variety of human individuality, human virtues and 
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failings, of human life and endeavor. “These religious 
experiences of the men and the women whose history is 
recorded in the Bible are not authoritative, but may be, 
at best, helpful for the understanding of one’s own ex- 
periences. The modern subjectivist considers the Bible 
the best commentary on the personal religious life.” (J. 
L. Nuelsen, “Some Recent Phases of German Theology,” 
p. 91). Yes, the Scriptures are only a commentary on 
the inner life of man. Certainly, Luther’s conception of 
the Word as the formal principle of the Reformation is 
fundamentally different from that of Ritschlianism. In 
general we may say that there are two types of theology: 
one which places itself under the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, as Luther did; the other which puts Scripture un- 
der the authority of man’s thought, which is an outstand- 
ing character of Ritschlianism and modern theology. 
The chasm is just as deep when it comes to the ma- 
terial principle of the Reformation. Luther’s central 
doctrine was justification by faith. This was a thought 
which also Ritschl emphasized. It must even be said 
that he took “faith” in the culminating meaning of Lu- 
ther’s definition, namely as fiducia. Faith as assent was 
distasteful to him. This is in agreement with his oppo- 
sition to theology and metaphyisics. This emphasis 
upon faith as confidence has been taken as a Lutheran 
feature in Ritschl. But Luther’s conception of faith 
rested upon antecedent teachings on sin, on the relation 
of God to man on account of sin, upon a doctrine of 
atonement and upon a conception of repentance, which 
all was foreign to Ritschl’s system. Ritschl labored hard 
to explain away the wrath of God (orge tou Theou), and 
consistently, he could advise no such thing as a sinner’s 
returning to God by a faith which follows contrition. By 
His suffering (according to Ritschl) Christ has merely 
shown His trust in God’s providence. By his life He has 
shown us how we should banish from our minds all fear 
of God’s displeasure. His life is a revelation of God’s 
kindness. In short, Christ is not the object of our faith, 
but the example of our faith. Harnack, in his “Essence 
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of Christianity,” went so far as to say: Jesus does not 
belong into the Gospel; only the Father belongs there. 
And in “Die Christliche Welt,” the organ of the Ritsch- 
lian School, there has been much discussion of the ques- 
tion whether we ought to pray to Christ, and the adher- 
ents of the old faith were accused of being idolaters, 
“Christus-Anbeter.” 

Ritschlianism is no longer a united school. There are 
many shades of the fundamental principles which we 
have tried to point out in this discussion. Bishop Nuel- 
sen of the Methodist Church, in the book which we have 
quoted, says (p. 94): “Ritschlianism claimed to have re- 
conciled religion and science or critical research. This 
solution of a very perplexing difficulty seemed at first 
plausible; it was greeted with joy and adopted by many. 
But the lifetime of a single generation was sufficient to 
demonstrate how unsatisfactory it was. In Germany 
Ritschlianism as a theological movement has spent its 
force. Some of the pupils of Ritschl have come nearer 
the conservative view, others have gone far beyond their 
master in negation, and the younger generation, drunk 
with the new wine of ‘Religionsgeschichte,’ looks upon 
Ritschl’s views as antiquated. Strange to say, while in 
Germany Ritschlianism is a thing of the past, in Amer- 
ica the thoughts of Ritschl seem to gain ground.” This 
was written 1908. At that time and long before the 
school of comparative religion, or of ‘“Religionsges- 
chichte,” held the field of liberalistic theology. It is the 
school which considers the religion of the Bible as the 
necessary product of the evolution of the religious life 
and thought of mankind in the past. But this school, in 
its most outspoken forms, has been losing ground in its 
struggle with positive theology. The school that will 
come into a victorious occupation of the field in Germany 
is the Modern-Positive School, the school around which 
the members of the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Konferenz are rallying. We gave a brief description of 
it in the January issue of the “Lutheran Quarterly” of 
1920. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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A Guide in Church Finance. By Samuel A. Stein, D.D., 
pastor Zion Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio. Sec- 
ond revised edition. Lutheran Book Concern, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Size, 6x9 inches; 36 pages; good paper and 
print. Price, 50 cents per copy; good reduction on 
larger quantities. 


With the strongest words we can command we desire 
to commend Dr. Stein’s book. It is a valuable addition 
to any course in practical theology, and ought to be in 
the hands of every pastor and divinity student, and 
should also be circulated far and wide among laymen. 
There are many books on church finances, but among all 
of them this one is unique, and is the most practical and 
up-to-date. Lutherans do not need to fear any “legal- 
ism” in the author’s advocacy of the weekly duplex en- 
velope plan or his suggestion that the tithing system is 
a good one, for he does not make such good works the 
ground of salvation, but puts them on the plane of Chris- 
tian freedom. And what are the contents of this helpful 
volume? Here we find the following items fully and per- 
tinently discussed: “Some Facts in Favor of a Better 
System,” “The Weekly Duplex Envelope System the 
Best,” “The Idea of a Fixed Budget,” “The Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass,” “How to Introduce the New System,” 
“How to Work the New System.’ A copy of the book 
should be placed in the hands of Church Councils and 
finance committees; yes, even better, a copy might pro- 
fitably be put into every home of every parish. The 
book has been written, not by an amateur or a “parlor 
philosopher,” but by a _ practical pastor. who has 
effectively tried the system he advocates. The author 
gives many concrete examples of the successful working 
of these plans, all of which are as feasible for small con- 
gregations as for large. 


L. S. K. 
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The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes. Translated from 
the Latin by John Mason Neale. London: S. P. C. K.; 


New York. The Macmillan Co. Vol. II. Cloth, 4x6. 

Pp. 173. Price, 3 s. 6 d. net. 

This is a neat reprint of a famous version of a famous 
book. Bishop Andrewes. who died about 300 years ago, 
was a man of austere piety and great learning, and is re- 
membered chiefly as one of the scholars who prepared 
the King James Version of the Bible. His prayers were 
composed in Greek and Latin for his own use, and are 
partly cherished for their beautiful language and their 
devotional spirit. This booklet and Volume I, translated 
by Newman, deserve a place alongside of the “Imitation 
of Christ,” by Thomas a Kempis, and the “Confessions 
of Augustine.” 

His Morning Prayer concludes thus: 


“Preserve me 
from the recollection of evil things, 
that what I have seen and heard 
from the wicked, in this world, 
I may not remember, 
nor ever tell to others; 
that I may hate every evil way. 
I have deserved death; 
but yet I appeal from the Tribunal of 
Thy Justice 
to the Throne of Thy Grace.” 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Preparation for My Confirmation. By S. M. Cooke, rec- 
tor of Belbroughton. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Paper. Pp. 32. 


This is a very excellent booklet to put into the hands of 
the young people about to be confirmed. It is full of 
good counsel, expressed in a loving spirit. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Little Messages for Shut-In Folk. By Charles W. Mc- 
Cormick. Published by the Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. Board covers, 4x6. Price, 50 cents net. 
A very cheerful little book to place in the hands of the 
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shut-in folk. Here are about thirty brief reflections on 
Scripture passages, each concluding with a collect. The 
subjects are appropriate, such as Rest, Sleep, The Tree 
of the Lord, God’s Peace, Hope. Abiding in Christ and 
Christ’s Friends. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Christian Socialism. 1848—1854 By Charles E. Raven, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co., Limited. London. 8vo. 
396 pages. Price 17 shillings. 


The author of this book is English, a Fellow and Dean 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He has given us a 
very interesting and valuable discussion of one of the 
most interesting movements in the history of Socialism. 
It had its rise in the year 1848 which was a hard year 
for the English workingman. Many were out of work. 
Bad harvests had made food scarce and high in price. 
They were burdened by heavy taxes. A potato famine 
had reduced many to starvation. There was great un- 
rest, and there were many threats of rebellion and re- 
volution. 

The leaders in the movement known as Christian 
Socialism were Frederick Dennison Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley, two Church of England clergymen, and a 
young lawyer by the name of James M. Ludlow. The 
chief credit for the movement has usually been given to 
Maurice and Kingsley, but Mr. Raven says that Ludlow 
was really the moving spirit but that his great modesty 
kept him in the background. He says on this point, page 
55, “The great prophet (Maurice) and the great novelist 
(Kingsley) had each his share, and a very large and hon- 
orable share in the work. But it was Ludlow who was 
really responsible both for the original creation and for 
the subsequent development of the movement; he sug- 
gested it, he planned its policy, he more than any other 
carried that policy into effect. The achievements of 
Christian Socialism, though he neither claimed nor re- 
ceived credit for them, owe their accomplishment to 
him; and the more closely one studies the records of the 
work, the more does one become impressed by his per- 
formance and his personality.” 

The movement was largely a cooperative one, and the 
name of Christian Socialism was adopted because it was 
felt that this was of the very essence of the teachings of 
Jesus and was also in harmony with the practice of the 
early church in Jerusalem. Besides this there was the 
hope of in this way tieing up the Socialist movement, 
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which had already gained great strength in France and 
on the Continent, with the Christian Church as it was 
felt that unless this could be done it might become hostile 
to the Church and prove its destruction. The term was 
first used in December 1849. 

Many prominent men of ‘leading and light’ were more 
or less closely associated with the movement from time 
to time. Among them were such men as the Macmillan 
brothers, Daniel and Alexander, F. J. A. Hort, Arch- 
bishop Whately, Archbishop Trench, Dean Stanley, 
Arthur Helps and Tom Hughes of ‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby’ fame. All of these men were young at the time 
and their honors and distinction came later. But it 
shows the character and the caliber of the men to whom 
the movement appealed. 

The movement failed to accomplish the reforms which 
were its first objectives for various reasons. But it was 
by no means barren of results and contributed its part, 
and that too a large part, to the general progress of 
society and to social and economic changes for the better 
which are all too prone to forget or ignore the sources 
from which they came. Nearly all the social agitators 
who preceded this movement had tended to run to an 
extreme individualism, on the one hand, or to an extreme 
emphasis on society, on the other hand, and in both cases 
the motives appealed to were low and selfish. As Dr. 
Raven says, “As the Christian Socialists saw, the social 
reformer must do not one thing but two, and the two 
together. He must train the individual citizen, so as to 
develop not only his peculiar abilities but also those 
qualities which are essential to a life of membership; 
and he must have before him a large and definite vision 
of the goal at which society must aim, and a clear knowl- 
edge of the steps by which that goal may be attained. 
Each separate unit, and the system under which they co- 
operate, must be changed; to change the one without 
precise purpose is folly, to change the other in the hope 
that men will automatically adapt themselves to it is 
equal folly. Furthermore there is need not only of an 
objective but of an incentive; for to know what changes 
we ought to make is fruitless if we are left impotent for 
their making. Something is needed which shall supply 
both the programme and the power, which shall itself 
both satisfy the aspirations and inspire the purpose of 
mankind. Christian Socialism was an attempt to 
supply alike a social policy constructed with a due re- 
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gard for individual and corporate need, and a motive 
force adequate to accomplish its fulfillment.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. By Commit- 
tee on the War and the Religious Outlook. Associa- 
tion Press. New York City. 8vo. Cloth. Pages 
VIII+296. 


The Committee which is responsible for the issuing of 
this volume was appointed during the recent World War 
by the joint action of the Federal Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in America and the General War-Time Com- 
mission of the Churches. The Committee consists of 
about thirty of the leading ministers and laymen repre- 
senting the various Churches of this country. Among 
the best known names on the Committee we may men- 
tion, Professor William Adams Brown of Union Semin- 
ary, the Chairman of the Committee; Professor Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, also of Union Seminary; President 
Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin; President Faunce of 
Brown University; Professor Charles M. Jacobs, of Mt. 
Airy Seminary; Bishop McConnell of the Methodist 
Church; Dean Mathews of Chicago University; Presi- 
dent Mackenzie of the Hartford Seminary; Drs. John R. 
Mott and Robert E. Speer; Rev. Charles R. Macfarland 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Council, etc. 

The object in view in the appointment of this Commit- 
tee was announced to be “to consider the state of religion 
as revealed or affected by the war, with special reference 
to the duty and opportunity of the Churches.” As the 
war is now over the Committee is summing up the re- 
sults of its observations and study during the war in a 
series of reports so that all who will may share in the 
benefits, and also if possible to bring home to the thought 
and conscience of the Churches generally a clear vision 
and a deep sense of the new opportunities and responsi- 
bilities which the war has brought to all Christian men 
and women the world over. Two of these reports have 
been published before, one dealing with the subject of 
“Religion among American Men: as Revealed by a Study 
of Conditions in the Army,” and the other entitled “The 
Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War.” Two more 
are to follow, one on “The Teaching Work of the Church 
in the Light of the Present Situation,” and the other on 
“Principles of Christian Unity.” 

All these are interesting subjects and no doubt the dis- 
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cussion of them presented by this able committee will be 
a very valuable contribution to the study of them and to 
the future guidance of the Churches in dealing with the 
problems involved. But it seems to us that just now a 
special interest and importance attaches to the volume 
under review. The industrial problem is certainly one of 
the burning problems of the day. Around it centers 
most of the social unrest which disturbs the world, and 
much of the uncertainty for the future that fills the 
hearts of many with fear and trembling. Unless some 
solution for this problem can be found, and that soon, the 
outlook is dark indeed. As Christians, we of course be- 
lieve that no sound and safe, and no permanent solution 
of it can be found except by the general acceptance and 
application the principles taught by Jesus Christ. This 
is the thesis of this report, and it further undertakes to 
present a statement of the principles involved. There 
may be room for some difference of opinion as to these 
principles and their implications, but we believe that 
there will be quite general agreement on the broad lines 
followed by this discussion. Differences will likely come 
only in the details. 

The general trend of the discussion will be indicated 
by the chapter headings. There are eight of them, as 
follows, “The Christian Ideal for Society.” “Unchristian 
Aspects of the Present Industrial Order,” “The Christ- 
ian Attitude toward the System as a Whole,” “The Chris- 
tian Method of Social! Betterment,” “Present Practicable 
Steps toward a More Christian Industrial Order,” “The 
Question of the Longer Future,” “What Individual 
Christians Can Do to Christianize the Industrial Order,” 
and “What the Church Can Do to Christianize the Indus- 
trial Order.” 

A few extracts taken here and there from the different 
chapters may serve to give a more definite idea of the 
standpoint of the Committee. The following passage 
gives the general conception of a truly Christian society 
or industrial order: “The Christian principles that we 
have here considered are not separable strands of teach- 
ing, but are intimately interrelated as parts of a single 
social ideal. This ideal, which Jesus called the kingdom 
of God, is nowhere described in detail in the New Testa- 
ment, nor is there specific application of the principles to 
concrete problems of industrial organization. Neverthe- 
less, these principles are sufficiently clear to enable us to 
picture the kind of society that we should have if they 
were realized in fact today. It would be a cooperative 
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social order in which the sacredness of every life was re- 
cognized and everyone found opportunity for the fullest 
self-expression of which he was capable; in which each 
individual gave himself gladly and whole-heartedly for 
ends that are socially valuable; in which the impulses to 
service and to creative action would be stronger than the 
acquisitive impulse, and all work be seen in terms of its 
spiritual significance as making possible fulness of life 
for all men; in which differences of talents and capacity 
meant proportional responsibilities and ministry to the 
common good; in which all lesser differences of race, of 
nation, and of class served to minister to the richness of 
an all-inclusive brotherhood; in which there hovered 
over all a sense of the reality of the Christ-like God, so 
that worship inspired service, as service expressed 
brotherhood.” 

Just one more extract from the close of the last chap- 
ter, on “What the Church Can Do,” “The Church itself, 
in its corporate capacity, cannot tie itself to any formal 
economic program. But within the Church there must 
be full freedom for individuals to champion the particu- 
lar points of view and to work for the particular pro- 
grams that they believe to be wise and right.” 

There are three Appendices, one on “The Historic At- 
titude of the Church on Economic Questions;” the second 
containing a “Selected Bibliography on the Church and 
Industrial Reconstruction ;” and the third giving the his- 
tory of the Committee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look. There is also a very full and complete Index to the 
volume as a whole, which greatly adds to its value. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


When We Join the Church. By Archie Lowell Ryan in 
collaboration with George Herbert Betts. The Abbing- 
don Press. New York. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 116. 
Price .75 net. 


This is one of the hand-books belonging to the Abing- 
don Religious Education Texts. It is intended especially, 
as is explained in the Foreword, to be placed in the hands 
of young people when they unite with the Church, or 
formally assume the full communicant relations of mem- 
bership in the Church. The general plan of the book is 
excellent. There are a number of short chapters which 
discuss the nature of the Church, its history, its achieve- 
ments, its standards of membership, what it has to offer 
to its members and what it expects from them in turn, 
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also the problems of new members, especially the young. 
and the matter of spiritual growth within the Church. 
All these chapters are of a rather genera] character. and 
are intended to apply to all evangelical Churches. Then, 
there are two concluding chapters which deal more 
especially with the history, organization and require- 
ments of a specific denomination, in this case the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. These two chapters are intended 
to be adapted to the needs of each denomination, if such 
separate editions should be called for. Also at the end of 
each chapter there are added a number of questions and 
suggestions as a guide to a review of the chapter either 
privately, or in a class, and for further meditation or 
discussion. 

We can see how such a hand-book might be made very 
valuable for use in our catechism classes for supplemen- 
tary study, or even by being placed in the hands of the 
young people when they are ready for Confirmation. But 
we suspect that very few Lutheran pastors would be sat- 
isfied with the teaching of this particular volume. They 
would find its definition of the Church, its teaching on 
the sacraments and its discussion of the requirements of 
the Christian life sadly deficient according to Lutheran 
standards. For example. in the chapter on standards of 


membership in the Church, in answer to the question, 
What is it to be a Christian? there is not one single word 
on repentance or faith, and this too in a Methodist hand- 
book for the young. So also of the sacraments. Baptism 
is regarded as little more than an initiatory ceremony, 
and the Lord’s Supper is chiefly a memoria! of Christ’s 
sufferings and death. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Ambassadors of God. By S. Parkes Cadman. The Mac- 
Millan Company. New York. 8vo. 353 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


This volume contains nine lectures on preaching de- 
livered by Dr. Cadman at Bangor and Hartford theolo- 
gical seminaries, and later at Drew seminary also, and 
as the author tells us in brief preface, “before several 
ministerial conferences.” 

Dr. Cadman has become widely known both in this 
country and abroad as himself a prince among preachers. 
In these lectures he pours forth in a most generous fash- 
ion the principles and methods which have guided him 
in his hitherto successful career. and which he believes 
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must be followed by any man who desires to fulfill his 
highest function as a true ambassador of God. 

These lectures compare most favorably with the very 
best of the annual series given at Yale on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation. Indeed, it is a question whether 
the sober judgment of the Church and of the ministry 
itself will not ultimately assign to this volume a higher 
and a more permanent place than that given to any of 
the Yale series. For clearness of vision, for breadth of 
scholarship, for profound thought, for their rich sug- 
gestiveness, and for the beauty and force of their liter- 
ary style, they stand almost unrivaled. 

The titles of the lectures are, The Scriptural Basis of 
Preaching; Prophets and Preachers of the Christian 
Church; The Modern Attitude Towards Preaching; 
Cross Currents Which Affect Preaching; Present Day 
Intellectualism and Preaching; The Nature and Ideals 
of Christian Preaching; two on Preaching: Its Prepara- 
tion and Practice; and the last one on Preaching and 
Worship. All the lectures are admirable. but each in its 
own way and for its own purpose. If the reader of the 
volume has a preference, it will likely be only because he 
finds the discussion of one subject falling more fully into 
harmony with his own thought, or appealing to his own 
special interest or taste. All of them abound with the 
evidences of wide and discriminating reading, with well 
digested thought. with wise suggestions and with pas- 
sages of rare beauty and force. 

Dr. Cadman has a rare gift of generalization and con- 
densation. Beyond most writers he knows how to char- 
acterize a man, or a movement, or a book in a few telling 
words. For example. speaking of the influence of 
Schleiermacher on the German pulpit he says. “Schleier- 
macher was followed by worthy successors belonging to 
his mediating school, who continued the task of turning 
the drift from rationalistic to emotional channels. 
Among these were Nitzsch, the most prominent; Krum- 
macher, poet and dramatic; Luthardt, logical and im- 
pressionistic; Marheinecke, idealistic and _ scientific; 
Mueller, theological and biblical; Ullman, aesthetic and 
mystical; Rothe, intellectual and ethical; and last but not 
least, Tholuck, a preacher distinguished for evangelical 
fervor, ethical perception and practical effectiveness, 
and almost as well known outside of Germany as 
Schleiermacher.” 

Here is a passage that illustrates his powers of com- 
parison; “The ambassadors of Christ who have had the 
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soul of a martyr, the vision of the seer and the acumen 
of the Christian thinker have been, without exception, 
regenerated men. We do not associate them with the 
chameleon-like character of the orator who takes color 
from his surroundings and whose principles, if they do 
not suit the popular taste can be changed. He comes to 
excite the spirit; they to redeem it; his eloquence is 
ephemeral ; theirs is the unveiling of a great sacramental 
deed; he has a habitual facility for speech which dies 
away ; they utter the sayings which are as a nail fastened 
in a sure place; he herds with the public mind; they 
stand above it to upraise its ideals and establish its final 
aims; he deals with the hackneyed issues which seldom 
go beyond the temporal; they handle the creative Word 
of the Lord which is a consuming and purifying fire.” 

Another striking thing about Mr. Cadman is his pow- 
er of expressing a great thought, or a great truth or 
principle in a single sentence. Such sentences leap at the 
reader from every page and grip his attention with over- 
whelming force. Here are a few taken almost at random 
from the lecture on “Ideals of the Christian Ministry.” 
“Youthful impulses are not infrequently mistaken ones, 
but they more often attain higher things and are better 
loved than the sedate reflections of maturity.” “Since 
there is no calling which requires so long an apprentice- 
ship as preaching, you cannot prepare for it too rapidly 
nor too extensively.” “Thousands of orators can talk for 
one philosopher who can think; hundreds of philosophers 
can think for one prophet who can visualize the eterni- 
ties.” “Do not mistake separateness for sancitiy, nor 
suppose that because you are not as other men, there- 
fore you are their betters.” “False self-depreciation is as 
much a violation of rectitude as self-conceit, and nothing 
is more repulsive than that specious vanity which apes 
humility.” “In the attempt to evade discomfort and 
hardship many a clergyman’s honor and usefulness have 
been walled in.” “Do not be afraid of dogmatic state- 
ments, once induction has compassed them about; for 
there is no more superficial notion than the assertion 
that dogma is necessarily hard, narrow, unreal, and 
fatal to spirituality.” 

There is an excellent Bibliography at the close of the 
volume. and also a very complete and satisfactory Index, 
both of which add to the value of the book. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Daily Texts for the Year 1921. One Hundred and Eighty- 
ninth Annual Volume, edited by the Rt. Rev. J. Taylor 
Hamilton, D.D. International Edition with an Appen- 
dix, Prepared by the Rev. Chas. D. Kreider, Nazareth, 
Pa. Moravian Book Shop, Bethlehem, Pa. Pp. 221. 
Cloth. 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


This book of Daily Texts had its origin in the days of 
Zinzendorf in Saxony among the persecuted Moravians 
who had found a refuge on his estates, Two texts of 
Scripture and two stanzas of a hymn for each day consti- 
tute this simple and useful manual for private devotion 
or family worship. The Appendix contains a few hymns 
and prayers, together with a register of the International 
Bible School Lessons, and Christian Endeavor Topics for 
1921. J. A. 8. 


Ask and Receive. By Aaron Martin Crane, Author of 
“Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Results,” &c., 
&c. Boston: Lathrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1920. 
Cloth. Pp. 184. Price $2.00. 


In this posthumous volume by a distinguished author 
are recorded his studies of the prayers of Jesus. His in- 
terpretations are not unedifying but rest upon the postu- 
lates of the so-called “New Thought”—a movement or 
pseudo-philosophy which sprang from “Christian Sci- 
ence.” It is saner than the latter, but not safer. There 
is no distinct recognition of the deity of Jesus. It al- 
leges that we are of “‘the substance of God.” Professing 
to receive the miracles of Jesus, it practically explains 
them away. “Demoniacal possession” is simply an “ob- 
session”—an idea that the afflicted has. Great emphasis 
is laid upon psychic control. a. A. &. 


Help When Tempted and Tried. By Rev. Dr. Jeremiah 
Zimmerman. The Gorham Press, Boston. Cloth. Pp. 
165. Price $1.50. 


Of the several books from the pen of Dr. Zimmerman 
the volume under review appeals most strongly to the 
general reader, for it touches the inner life of all. It 
was, no doubt, inspired by his personal experience as a 
pastor in caring for souls who were specially tempted and 
tried. In setting forth the cause and the cure of sinning, 
he analyzes the nature and source of temptation and pre- 
scribes the remedy. He finds the source of the evil in a 
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depraved nature, especially in a weakened will and in 
selfishness, manifesting itself in many particular vices. 
The remedy is found in our Lord Jesus, who bids us cast 
our cares upon Him and who supplies those that trust 
Him with the armor of God and the sword of the Spirit. 
The language is simple, the illustrations pertinent, the 
application personal. It is a good book for pastor and 
people. J. A. 8. 


The Proof Texts of the Catechism, with a Practical Com- 
mentary. Vol. I. By Drs. A. L. Graebner and W. H. 
T. Dau, of Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Rev. Prof. Louis Wessel, of Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Springfield, Ill. Published by Con- 
cordia Supply Co., Springfield, [ll. Paper cover, 6 x 9. 
Pp. 302. Price $1.75. 

For twenty-two years a series of articles with title 
above noted has been running in The Theological Quar- 
terly. They cover the first two parts of the catechism. 
In compliance with a wide demand these articles are now 
published in book form. They were begun by the late 
lamented Dr. Graebner, to whose credit belong the first 
ninety pages. Dr. Dau continued the articles for a year, 
but finding the work too onerous amid many other en- 
gagements, he prevailed upon Prof. Wessel to take up the 
task, which he is so admirably prosecuting. 

The general purpose of these exegetical comments is to 
justify and to fortify that best of Luther’s books—the 
catechism. A careful perusal of these textual studies by 
the catechist will greatly enrich his conception of the 
Word of God, as set forth in the catechism, and fit him to 
be an interesting and instructive teacher and preacher. 
Indeed, this volume is a fine compend of Christian doc- 
trine as taught by the ten commandments and the creed. 

J.A. 8. 


Training the Devotional Life. By Luther Allen Weigle 
and Henry H. Tweedy. Published by George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1919. Cloth. Pp. 96. Price 75 cts. 
net. 

The purpose of this small and compact volume is to as- 
sist parents and religious teachers in developing and 
training the child in devotion. The titles of the ten chap- 
ters reveal the contents and the character of the book. 
They are as follows: “The Meaning of Worship,” “Teach- 
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ing Children to Pray in the House,” “Teaching Children 
to Pray in the School,” “Worship in Music and Song,” 
“The Devotional Use of the Bible,” “The Memorization 
of Worship Materials,” “Worship in the Church and 
School,” “Family Worship,” “Church Worship,” and “The 
Goal of Devotional Training.” 

The book is intended to be used as a text-book. Each 
chapter is followed by a series of “Questions for Investi- 
gation and Discussion,” and also by a Bibliography, from 
whose rich fields our authors have gleaned. 

The subject of the devotional life in the family is fun- 
damental in religious teaching. A revival of family wor- 
ship is needed everywhere. This book will be very help- 
ful to all who read it, in the promotion of a trained de- 
votional spirit in the child. Pastors and Sunday School 
teachers should study it and commend it to parents. It 
will enrich pulpit ministrations and make a better church 
wherever read and applied. 

We have noticed a single page (79) to which exception 
may be taken. In the presentation of family prayers, 
Mr. Tweedy says that the selections for reading ‘‘need not 
always be from the Bible.” He suggests that tales from 
the lives of missionaries and heroes of the faith, selec- 
tions from the poets and accounts of current events may 
be read instead. We fear that this would destroy the 
unique character of worship and leave the impression 
that the Bible is not rich enough in variety and interest 
for the purpose in view. The Bible should occupy a pre- 
eminent place; nothing should take its place. A poem, 
a story, a brief biography or a historical incident has its 
place, but it must not displace The Book. J. A. S. 


The Christian. By William Dallman. For sale at the 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee. Cloth, 
4x7. Pp. 129. Price 50 cts.; dozen, $4.80. 

This neat booklet is made up of one hundred and six- 
teen sections, each containing an exposition, reflection or 
admonition on the Christian’s life—his heritage, his 
privilege, his trials and his triumph. There is a happy 
blending of Scripture and experience in these reflections; 
and nearly all of them have a fitting quotation, story or 
verse to illustrate the theme. The reader will be in- 
formed and edified by the perusal of this book. 


J. A. 8. 
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Jesus’ Principles of Living. By Dr. Charles Foster Kent 
and Dr. J. W. Jenks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1920. Cloth,12mo. Pp. 149. Price $1.25. 
Amid the revolution through which the world is pass- 

ing, the teachings of Jesus are appealing to thoughtful 

men as never before as the solution of the great problems 
that are waiting for an answer. The aim of the volume 
is to interpret these teachings in such a way as to help 
men to find the true Light for guidance in every-day life. 

Our Lord touched life in all its phases and shows men how 

to live. Among the topics considered in the volume be- 

fore us are: God and Man, Truthfulness, Responsibility, 

Wealth, Recreation, The Sabbath, The Family, The State, 

and The Way to Happiness and Success. The book is pri- 

marily a text-book, concluding each chapter with ques- 
tions for review and further study, but it is a little 
treatise that will enrich any library and will be of great 

value to the minister. J.A.S. 


Church-Going Pays. By Edward E. Keedy, author of 
“Moral Leadership and the Ministry.” Horace Worth 
Co., Boston. Boards 444 x 7. Pp. 78. Price, post- 
paid, 56 cts. 

Of course church-going pays. The author presents the 
case in a simple and persuasive manner. Earnest lay- 
men will do well to pass this booklet around among their 
friends who neglect going to the house of God. 

J. A. S. 

I Thought as a Child, or Month by Month in the Sunday 
School. Twenty-four letters from a Superintendent to 
her teachers and helpers. By Sibyl Longman. London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Cloth. Pp. 142. 


I Thought as a Child is a series of letters by a loving, 
deeply interested Sunday School superintendent of an 
English school. American teachers will profit by read- 
ing this book, which treats of the relations, spirit and 
methods of the Sunday School. as & 


In the Apostles’ Footsteps: Sermons on the Epistle Les- 
sons for the Church Year. Vol. IV. By Leander S. 
Keyser, D.D. The Lutheran Literary Board, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 8vo. Pp. 295. Price $2.00. 

This volume completes the series on the Perikopes by 
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Dr. Keyser. We are pleased to have it follow so promptly 
on the publication of the other three volumes. Too often 
such a series is drawn out until the interest in their ap- 
pearance is almost dissipated. This volume embraces 
the Trinity Season, the Festival of the Reformation, Lu- 
ther’s Birthday, the Harvest Festival, Thanksgiving Day, 
the Mission Festival and also a sermon In Memory of the 
Dead. There are thirty-four sermons in all. They are 
of the same general character as those of the preceding 
volumes, largely expository, and combining the evidences 
of careful scholarship and a truly devout and practical 
spirit. We have heartily commended this series in notic- 
ing the former volumes, and we are glad to repeat all 
that has been said of them before. We believe that it is 
one of the very best series of expositions of the Gospel 
and Epistle Lessons for the entire Church Year that we 
have, and we are sure that both pastors and people will 
find them eminently helpful and satisfactory for homi- 
letical study and also for devotional reading. In their 
preparation Dr. Keyser has rendered a real service to the 
Church, and the publishers deserve thanks for their en- 
terprise in issuing them so promptly and in such a con- 
venient and attractive style. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


EXEGESIS. 


The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D., editor of “The Expository 
Times,” “The Dictionary of the Bible,” etc. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1920. Cloth, 5x8. Six 
volumes, each containing about 325 pages. Price, 
$3.25 a volume. Special price for the set of six vol- 
umes, $15.00. 


Dr. Hastings has conferred many blessings through 
the many books which he has edited. The present series 
will enhance his fame and will, no doubt, find a wide cir- 
culation. The first three volumes of the series are before 
us as we write. They contain about seventy sermonettes, 
on texts taken from Genesis to Isaiah. 

In looking over these sermons we are impressed with 
the richness, suggestiveness and adaptation of the 
ancient Scriptures. We become aware that they are full 
of deep meaning and interest to old and young. Out of 
their abundant treasures the author and the editor bring 
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forth precious jewels with which to delight the girls and 


ys. 

While these little sermons are quite informal, they re- 
veal a fine homiletical insight. The language is pure 
English and the style is simple. The illustrations light 
up the theme and are in themselves most interesting. 
There is nothing sensational or merely sentimental in 
these sermons. They are the divine message to the 
young. 

The first of these sermons is entitled, “In the Begin- 
ning” (Gen. 1:1). The two points emphasized are to 
begin well and to begin with God. 

In the sermon on “Keep Thy Tongue from Evil” (Ps. 
34:13), the author uses the theme, “The right kind of 
Tongue,” and speaks of it (1) as the well-controlled 
tongue. (2) the true tongue, (3) the pure tongue, (4) 
the kind tongue, and (5) the gentle tongue. 

The themes are usually striking, for example: Mist, 
The Garden of the Soul, The Hand, The Rainbow, The 
Voice of God, A Man Who Forgot, Lend your Eyes, 
Found Out, Battlements, A Swarm of Bees, A Little 
Coat. Day-Dreams, Lame Minds, A Good Day, Seeing the 
King, ete. 

We commend these volumes to the preacher. They 
will make him a better preacher, especially to children. 
We commend them to the Sunday school teacher. They 
will inform and inspire. We commend them to parents 
to read to their families. We commend them to boys and 
girls, for they will instruct and interest. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Old Testament in the Life of Today. By John A. 

Rice, A.M., LL.D. Pp. xii 320. Price $3.00. 

Dr. Rice is Professor of Old Testament interpretation 
in the Southern Methodist University. Dallas, Texas. 
He has attempted, he says, four things in this book: to 
translate the Critical theory of the development of the 
Old Testament into a setting within the grasp of the un- 
trained mind; to shift attention from texts and verses to 
men and books; to apply the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment—especially the Prophets—to the problems of our 
day; and, lastly, to relieve the distress of those who are 
exercised about the results of scientific Biblical criti- 
cism. A less ambitious program would have given the 
book greater literary unity. As it stands, the one 
element of unity in it is the chronological arrangement 
of the material, following in a general way the positions 
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of Driver. Critical explications are intermingled with 
popular applications of the messages of the Prophets and 
the Psalter and the Wisdom and Apocalyptic Writings. 
The style is clear, at times eloquent. It is plain that the 
author has the layman constantly in mind. One cannot 
help thinking that if the laity read all the books which 
are aimed at them they know their Higher Criticism 
whether they know their Old Testament or not. The 
general reader will find many useful lessons, especially 
po the chapters on the Prophets, very attractively 
rawn. 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


APOLOGETICS. 


Contending for the Faith; Essays in Constructive Criti- 
cism and Positive Apologetics. By Leander S. Keyser, 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Hamma Di- 
vinity School, Springfield, Ohio, Author of “A System 
of Natural Theism,” etc. Published by Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York. Cloth. Pp. 351. Price $3.00 net. 


Contending for the Faith is a collection of essays from 
the facile pen of Professor Keyser, who affirms and de- 
fends the conservative Christian view as over against a 
host of destructive critics. His work indicates a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject and wide acquaintance 
with its literature. He ably vindicates the belief that the 
Old Testament religion is the product of revelation and 
not of evolution, that miracles are entirely credible, that 
the Jehovah of Israel is the universal God of the whole 
earth, that Christ’s witness to the authenticity of the Old 
Testament is final. The author also pays his respects to 
deniers of the existence of God and the blessed hope of 
immortality and he exposes the false assumptions of al- 
leged science when it contradicts faith and common sense. 

Besides the direct apologetic value of Dr. Keyser’s 
book, its citation of the opinions of destructive critics, as 
well as of conservative scholars, will be welcomed by 
readers who have no first-hand acquaintance with these 
authors. Dr. Keyser has the happy faculty of making 
plain profound problems by the lucidity of his thought 
and the simplicity of his style. 4. &S 
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What Think Ye of Christ? Translated from the German 
of F. Bettex by J. F. Krueger. New and revised edi- 
tion. The Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Ia., 
1920. Boards. Pp. 102. Price 75 cts. net. 


Dr. Bettex is well known for his learning and devout 
spirit in the presentation of Christian truth. His logic 
is convincing and his language irenic. The thirteen chap- 
ters in the book before us present our Lord as the Aton- 
ing God-Man, whom we must accept in faith if we would 
be saved. The purpose of the writer is to convince the 
doubter and to confirm the believer. The book is, there- 
fore, an apologetic in brief form, as well as a simple and 
edifying presentation of saving truth. 

The translation is good, and the make-up of the book 
attractive. ie “a ! 


New Thoughts on an Old Book. By William A. Brown. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. Cloth. Pp. 151. 
Price $1.00 net. 

This book is a tribute to the Bible—which our author 
regards as the greatest achievement of the Christian cen- 
turies, far transcending the triumphs of science and art, 
invention and discovery. The Bible is the literature of 
power, the motive underlying modern progress. It is 
pre-eminently The Book. Its animating spirit is mis- 
sionary, it teaches missions, it was largely written by mis- 
sionaries, it has been translated and circulated by them. 
There is much useful information in this volume, which 
is especially adapted to lay readers. 4. & @ 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The Personality of God. By James H. Snowden, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Theology in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. Pittsburgh, Pa., Author of “The 
World of Spiritual System,” etc. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1920. Cloth. Pp. 148. Price $1.75. 

Dr. Snowden knows how to popularize theology, as the 
present volume shows. He is on solid ground when he 
argues for the personality of God from the personality 
of man. It must be apparent that man is not self-exist- 
ent and that the cause of personality in man must be a 
personal power, far transcending man. The worldly na- 
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ture bears witness to the personality of God in its mani- 
festation of intelligence, sensibility and will. Religion 
also bears like witness in the moral and religious nature 
of man. The Bible is an abiding testimony to the divine 
Personality, not only in the religious genius of the Hebrew 
people, but especially in the witness of Jesus, who knew 
God as His Father. 

In a tentative construction of the Personality of God 
the author touches the realm of infinite Mind, in compari- 
son with which our minds are like a single sunbeam com- 
pared with the sun. Nevertheless we can know God only 
by analogy. Does the trinity in human personality point to 
an infinitely higher Trinity in God? Perhaps. At all 
events, the possibility of a Trinity is not unthinkable. 
Surely God must be sufficient in Himself and “blessed 
forever.” The doctrine of the Trinity seems to be im- 
plied in the self-sufficiency of a perfect Personality. 

In considering the objections to the Personality of God 
advanced by agnostics, who deny the possibility of know- 
ing the nature of ultimate reality, the author remarks, 
“In spite of his agnostic principle, Mr. Spencer proceeds 
to write ten volumes of ‘Synthetic Philosophy,’ every 
page of which tell us something about this unknowable 
Power”! 

Alternatives to the Personality of God, such as “deter- 
ministic monism” and “pantheism,” are contradicted by 
our sense of freedom on the one hand and by hope and 
communion on the other. 

The progress of science in the modern world leaves un- 
scathed the Personality of God; yea, rather enhances its 
glory by the revelation of the wonders of the universe 
governed by the stability of a law written upon it. Phi- 
losophy may grope, but it is ever religious and coming 
nearer to a conception of the absolute as personal being. 

The World War has deepened the conviction that there 
is an infinite Person, who allows destruction for the pur- 
poses of construction. 

Personality is the only rational explanation of the uni- 
verse, and the only true and worthy view of God. To the 
Christian this divine Person is a loving Father J. A.S. 


The Person of Christ and His Presence in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D. Pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1919. Cloth. 
Pp. 314. Price $1.50 net. 

This treatise is an amplification of Dr. Zimmerman’s 
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lecture on the Lord’s Supper delivered on the Holman 
Foundation at the Gettysburg Seminary in 1918. In 
seven chapters the various phases of the doctrine of our 
Lord’s presence in the Holy Supper are set forth. The 
Supper is not a mere symbol, but the actual vehicle of 
grace in which Christ gives us His glorified body, not in 
a carnal but in a supernatural and heavenly manner. Dr. 
Zimmerman quotes Dr. Andrews, of Scotland, who main- 
tains that no theory “that falls short of the Lutheran 
doctrine will adequately explain the utterances of St. 
Paul in reference to the Eucharist.” 

The author lays the foundation for the discussion of 
the Lord’s Supper in the first chapter, in which he pre- 
sents undeniable testimony to the deity of the historic 
Christ. 

The volume has received the highest endorsement of 
conservative Christian scholars of various churches, and 
deserves a wide circulation among Lutherans. It is writ- 
ten in a popular style, avoiding, as a rule, technical terms. 

J. A. S. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Religious Consciousness: A Psychological Study. 
By J. Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Williams College. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 8vo. 488 pages. Price $4.00. 

Professor Pratt has given us in this fine volume one 
of the most complete and satisfactory discussions of the 
Psychology of Religion which has yet appeared. He was 
one of the pioneer writers on the subject. He tells us in 
the Preface to this book that he has been twelve years 
in writing it. We have here therefore the matured 
thought of a competent student. In the prosecution of 
his studies he has traveled in Europe and India, and in 
Burma and Ceylon, in order that he might study at first 
hand and in their own homes the religions of the Orient, 
especially Hinduism and Buddhism. As becomes a scien- 
tist he writes, or tries to write, with an unpreju- 
diced mind, and as objectively as possible. Here is his 
own statement of his purpose and method as given in the 
Preface, “My purpose is easily stated. It is, namely, to 
describe the religious consciousness, and to do so with- 
out having any point of view. Without, that is, having 
any point of view save that of the unprejudiced observer 
who has no thesis to prove. My aim, in short, has been 
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purely descriptive, and my method purely empirical. 
Like other men I have my own theories about the philo- 
sophy cf religion, but I have made unremitting efforts 
{and I trust with some success) to describe the religious 
consciousness without undue influence from my philo- 
sophical theories, but merely by going to experience and 
writing down what I find.” 

The discussion is divided into twenty chapters. The 
last five are devoted to a study of the various kinds and 
phases of mysticism. Here are the titles of the first 
nine: Religion; The Psychology of Religion; Religion and 
the Subsconscious; Society and the Individual; The Reli- 
gion of Childhood; Adolescence; Two Types of Conver- 
sion; The Factors at Work in Conversion; Crowd Psy- 
chology and Revivals. There are two chapters on the 
Belief in a God and in Immortality, and two on Object- 
ive and Subjective Worship and on Prayer and Private 
Worship. The remaining chapter is on The Cult and Its 
Causes. 

It would be impossible in a few extracts such as might 
be embodied here to give any fair idea either of Profes- 
sor Pratt’s method of procedure or of his style of 
thought or of expression. But we cannot forbear giving 
just one quotation from the chapter on The Belief in a 
God. It is in criticism of the efforts of writers like Pro- 
fessor Ames of Chicago University and Dr. Irving King 
to resolve the idea of God into a mere “expression of per- 
sonal attitude,” or “the totality. of our purposes and 
values,” so that those who look for any reality behind 
their idea of God other than that which is found in their 
own attitudes and conceptions may be compared to “the 
child who looks behind the mirror for the reality 
answering to the image which he sees.” Commenting on 
this Professor Pratt says, “If the idea of God be what 
Professor Ames has here described and no more, the re- 
ligious consciousness should welcome his book as the final 
and complete refutation of all possible atheism. For if 
by God we mean merely our human values then not even 
the fool will venture to say any longer in his heart, 
There is no God. By one clever stroke of pragmatic logic 
and functional psychology Professor Ames seems to have 
accomplished what all the long line of philosophers and 
theologians have attempted in vain. But I fear the reli- 
gious reader of ‘The Psychology of Religious Experi- 
ence’ (the title of Prof. Ames’ book) will find cold comfort 
after all when he learns that the only God who exists is 
just human society’s longings and ideals and values, and 
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that he cannot even mean more than that. And even 
after Professor Ames and Dr. King and their colleagues 
have made use of all the appliances of the latest struc- 
tural psychology in the analysis of the God-idea and 
found in it only personal and social attitude and various 
human values, the religious soul, I fear, will remain 
stupidly unconvinced. ‘I know’, he will say, ‘what I mean 
by the justice which government symbolizes, the truth 
which science unfolds, and the beauty which art strives 
to express. And I know that while these may be includ- 
ed within my idea of God, I mean by God something be- 
sides these things. I mean by God an existence of some 
sort (in spite of Dr. King.) a real Being who dwells not 
only within the actual world of men and things, but, if 
you will, behind the mirror.’ ” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Our Immortality. By D. P. Rhodes. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1919. Cloth. Pp. 310. Price $2.00. 


King’s College Lectures on Immortality. By Rev. J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, D.D., Rev. A. Caldecott, D.D., Very 
Rev. Hastings Rashdall, D.D., Prof. Wm. Brown, M.D., 
and Rev. H. Maurice Relton, D.D. Edited by W. R. 
Matthews, B.D., Dean of King’s College, London. Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1920. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. | 


There is a constant flow of books on the subject of Im- 
mortality and none of them deny it. However, the aber- 
ration that immortality will be social, or corporate rather 
than personal or individual is sometimes put forth. The 
volumes before us deny this insisting that personal im- 
mortality alone is intelligible. 

Mr. Rhodes opens his discussion with a consideration 
of the nature and competence of human knowledge with 
the conclusion of the persistence of man beyond this life. 
The second part of his treatise deals with present practi- 
cal implications of a rational view of immortality as re- 
gards war, eugenies. marriage, property, government 
and kindred topics. “The first duty of the present age, 
and perhaps of all subsequent ages of an earthly exis- 
tence is that of disseminating a rational view of immor- 
tality and maintaining it as an active force in human 
affairs.” 

“The King’s College Lectures” on “The Religious Value 
of the Idea of a Future Life,” by Dr. Baker, “The Argu- 
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ment from the Emotions” by Dr. Caldecott, “The Moral 
Argument for Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Rashdall, 
“Immortality in the Light of Modern Psychology,” and 
“The Christian Contribution to the Conception of Eter- 
nal Life,” by Dr. Relton, possess much value. These 
several lectures, as far as they bear on the subject of im- 
mortality, convey the conviction of its reality. 

The book is vitiated, however, by the alleged implica- 
tions drawn from the character of an ethical and loving 
God that punishment will have an end. The hope that 
the impenitent will have another probation after death 
and be restored to God is nothing but universalism and 
restorationism—doctrines which are directly in conflict 
with the most explicit teaching of Christ. 

J.A.S. 


Primitive Culture Researches into the Development of 
Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art and 
Custom. By Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of Ox- 
ford. Published by John Murray, London, and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1920. In two volumes. 
Sixth edition. Cloth. Pp. 500 in each volume. 


The sixth edition or impression of Primitive Culture 
is a tribute to the distinguished author and his learned 
work. In the American edition the Preface of this sixth 
reprint is from the pen of Dr. Jeremiah Zimmerman, a 
member of the American Anthropological Association, 
who claims for Dr. Tylor the foremost place among an- 
thropologists and, in a few words, eulogizes the charac- 
ter, genius and work of a truly great man. 

The thousand pages are filled with a recital of strange 
beliefs and practices of primitive people. The author 
has ransacked all literature for pertinent examples to 
illustrate his theme. His style is so excellent and sim- 
ple that these many pages are invested with a charm that 
entices the reader from chapter to chapter. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to a presentation of 
the Science, Development and Survival of Culture or Civi- 
lization. It is a surprise to the reader to find that many 
of the games, traditional sayings, nursery poems, pro- 
verbs, and the like of the present originated in the dim 
past and are the common property of all races and tribes. 
Several subsequent chapters treat of Language, Counting 
and Mythology. The larger part of these volumes is de- 
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voted to Animism or spiritism—‘“the belief in Spiritual 
Beings.” The author holds that there is no evidence of 
the existence of any tribe which does not have some form 
of religion, and that this religion is in no sense the pro- 
duct of supernatural aid or revelation, but solely the de- 
velopment of Natural Religion. In Animism he finds 
the groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion, ‘from that. 
of savages up to that of civilized men.” In short, he dis- 
credits the conservative orthodox view, which holds that 
the first man received express revelations from God and 
that he lived in a holy and perfect state from which he 
fell through disobedience. 

Dr. Tylor holds that the evidence of anthropology is 
absolutely and altogether against the theory that barbar- 
ism with its vague beliefs is the result of degeneration 
and altogether in favor of the theory of the evolution of 
religion. “On the whole,” he says, “it is remarkable how 
little of colorable evidence of degeneration has been dis- 
closed by archaeology.” He denies that the evidence of 
the existence of a high degree of culture in ancient times 
is sufficient to undermine the development theory. 

These volumes, so full of most interesting and valuable 
information written in an entirely dispassionate spirit, 
should be received for their great treasures of fact. 
Nevertheless they must be read with caution. The world 
has been enriched by the diligent labors of Darwin, but 
it has not accepted all his theories. 

The evolution of Christianity from the animism of 
savages is to most of us impossible and abhorrent. A 
line of investigation, which practically ignores Jesus 
Christ and His teachings, is too narrow to lead to reliable 
conclusions. If there be no supernatural element or help 
from on high in religion, then Jesus Christ is simply a 
natural product,—and that of a decadent age. Then the 
immanence of God as fondly cherished by Christians is a 
delusion. At all events what evidence is extant which 
enables anyone to know the state of man in prehistoric 
times? The vast ruins of ancient civilizations seem to 
point to an antecedent period of great enlightenment. 

We still hold to the Pauline teaching that because men 
refused to glorify God they became vain in their reason- 
ings, and their senseless heart was darkened and God 
gave them up for a time, until light and salvation should 
come in a new way through Jesus Christ His Son. 

J.-A. 8. 
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Man and His Education. By Henry C. Haithcox, D.D. 
12mo. Cloth. 109 pages. Price $1.25 net. 

Schools and the Christian School. By Henry C. Haith- 
cox, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. 111 pages. Price $1.25 net. 
Richard G. Badger. The Gorham Press, Boston. 


Both these volumes by one of our most earnest and 
faithful pastors belong to “The Library of Religious 
Thought” being published by Mr. Badger. This “Li- 
brary” now includes some sixty titles. Among them we 
notice at least two others by a Lutheran minister, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D. 

The two volumes by Dr. Haithcox deal with practically 
the same subject but from two different standpoints. The 
first volume starts from man as the subject of education. 
The second volume deals with the school as the instru- 
ment of education. The first one begins with the answer 
to the question ‘What is man?” The second one begins 
with an account of “The First School.” The first one 
deals with the “Nature,” the “Means,” the “Method,” and 
the “Ideal of Man’s Education.” The second discusses 
the various kinds of schools, such as “The School of 
Faith,” “The School of Morality,” “The Parochial 
School,” and “The Christian School,” etc. 

The general purpose of both volumes is the same, to 
combat the present day naturalistic, humanistic, materi- 
alistic and pragmatistic trend in education, and to em- 
phasize the importance of substituting for this what the 
author calls “a positive, constructive, comprehensive 
Christian education.” Perhaps it would be best to let the 
author define his aim and motive in his own words. In 
the brief Foreword to the volume on “Man and His Edu- 
cation,” he says: “The educational ideas of our country 
are naturalistic rather than religious; humanistic rather 
than divine; materialistic rather than spiritual; ration- 
alistic rather than of faith in God over all, in all, and 
working through all, blessed forever more. This little 
book is a brief pointing out of the way of faith and hope 
and love centering in Christ, the Way, the Truth, the 
Life. May its glimmer and gleamings help to clearer 
vision of the goal of humanity. May its breath be an in- 
spiration. May its touch verify. May its word be a live 
coal. May its pages sparkle with thought. May it be a 
little star of the morning fading away to leave the reader 
facing the rising Sun of Righteousness.” We add just 
one sentence from the “Foreword” to the second volume, 
“To awaken thought, to point toward the source of light, 
to enkindle love for the supernatural in the natural and 
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help to adjustments to the Eternal in words and works, 
is the supreme purpose of the author.” 

The books are well calculated to accomplish this de- 
vout purpose of the author. They breathe throughout a 
devout, reverent, Christian Spirit. They fairly flame 
with love to Jesus Christ as our only Lord and Saviour, 
and a deep burning desire to teach all men to know, and 
to love and serve Him. They are both packed full to 
overflowing with real thought, thought that is deep, 
solid, virile. Every chapter, every page, indeed, bristles 
with short, sharp, epigrammatic sentences which are at 
once gems and germs, gems of beauty and of priceless 
truth, and also germs which could easily be expanded 
into paragraphs, and chapters, and even volumes, or ser- 
mons. 

It is very difficult to select typical passages to illustrate 
the authors style of thought and expression. We take 
the two following as fairly representative: 

From the volume on Man and His Education, Chapter 
X on Man’s God-Consciousness: “The Spirit of God was 
man’s first teacher, breathing into him the breath of life. 
Then the Lord God taught him the way of life. The 
angel of the Lord’s presence counselled him. So God 
was man’s first educator. Man’s education came from 
above him rather than within him or around him or from 
below him. The altar was man’s first school-house and 
Jehovah his first teacher. Though man built the altar 
with his own hands, God taught him how to build it and 
what offerings to make upon it. And in the teaching of 
man God hath used all nature from the solid rock to the 
cloud of vapor, from the blade of grass to the sun, from 
the worm to man himself. And all God’s teachings 
through nature, whether by type or symbol, or by revela- 
tion unto man, have their concentrated fulness in Jesus 
Christ in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 

He is the God-man. His knowledge is more 
comprehensive and complete than that of all men in all 
ages. His wisdom is greater than that of men and 
angels. His love and power are the love and power of 
Almighty God. Therefore His teaching, and preaching, 
and living, and suffering, and power and glory and do- 
minion are those of the Infinite Himself made finite for 
man. Not to be taught by Him is to miss the teaching of 
the greatest and best teacher this world has ever seen.” 

Then this from the volume on “Schools and the Chris- 
tian School,” chapter on Christian Teaching, page 61: 
“Many schools teach mostly from what is called the book 
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of nature. For them nature does many and wonderful 
things. For the positive Christian school nature is only 
the veiling or hiding of the power of God. To the school 
of faith nature’s laws are God’s laws. Nature’s methods 
are God’s methods of working material results, earthly 
manifestations of spiritual powers. And Christ, the 
annointed One, is the center of all powers that are in 
heaven and in earth. He is all and in all yet over all. 
They express His thoughts. They show His related 
movements. In Him they harmonize. By Him all things 
consist, whether it be oxygen and nitrogen to form air, 
oxygen and hydrogen to form water, or oxygen and nitro- 
gen and hydrogen and light and life to form woody fiber 
or fleshly tissue. God in Christ is the former of the rock, 
Creator of the flower of the field, the framer of our 
bodies, the Father of our spirits. He, Jesus Christ, is the 
light, life, and creative and recreative power of the 
world.... He is our peace. In Him is plenteous re- 
demption, fulness of salvation, and perfect glorification. 
So teaches the positive Christian school.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Psychology and the Christian Day-School. By Paul E. 
Kretzmann. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 139. Price $1.00 net. 

This constitutes Vol. I of the “Concordia Teachers’ Li- 
brary” to be published by the same house under the gen- 
eral editorship of Dr. Kretzmann. It augurs well for the 
series as a whole. If the remaining volumes measure up 
to the same high standard of ability and careful prepara- 
tion attained in this first one it will be a real and valu- 
able contribution to science and the art of teaching, 
especially as considered from the Christian standpoint. 
This is a marked feature of the present volume, that it is 
written from the standpoint of the Church and of the 
Christian experience and life. We understand that this 
is to mark the series as a whole. 

We are well aware that many writers and many edu- 
cators of the present day utterly condemn this attitude 
of mind in the writer of a text-book. They claim that it 
is unscientific. But we cannot grant this. If man is a 
religious being, if Christianity is the true religion, then 
why should not both these facts be taken into the count 
in discussing such subjects as psychology and education? 
Is it not really unscientific to ignore them, as so many 
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writers do? A great deal of nonsense has been written 
on both subjects just because the writers have left out the 
religious element entirely. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
read after one who is evidently familiar with all the 
latest and best literature on his subject, and who writes 
in a scientific way, and yet is not afraid to let it be known 
that he is a Christian and that he regards it as the high- 
est aim of education to develop Christian character. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, contain- 
ing seven chapters, discusses “The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Educational Psychology;” Part II, with seven 
chapters also, has for its general topic “Factors in Chris- 
tian Education and Training ;” Part III, has six chapters 
dealing with “Practical Points in Educational Psycholo- 
gy.” There is also an “Appendix” of some twenty pages 
which contains a great deal of valuable material on such 
topics as “Material for Kindergarten Work,” Material 
for Grade Work,” “A Proposed Course of Study,” “Con- 
siderations for Teachers in Rural Schools,” and “A List 
of Books for a Pedagogical Library.” An excellent In- 
dex concludes the volume. 

While this book is intended especially for teachers in 
the Parochial Schools of the Missouri Synod, and will no 
doubt be chiefly used by them, we would heartily recom- 
mend it for reading and study to all Christian teachers 
even in the public schools. It will give them a higher 
conception of the dignity and importance of their work, 
and also higher ideals of what they are to aim at for their 
pupils, as well as many valuable suggestions as to method 
and means. Pastors also will find help and inspiration 
here for their work in catechization, especially in those 
parts that deal with the asking of questions and with 
adolescence. 

We have two criticisms to offer, not very serious per- 
haps, but still worth while. The one is grammatical and 
has reference to a strange and impossible use of “than” 
as a correlative of “so”. For example, we find on page 
92 this sentence, “Nothing is so disastrous to the main- 
taining of discipline and order than weak and idle threat- 
ening.” Again we find on page 116, “In no other branch 
of the teacher’s work is thorough preparation so 
necessary, for every lesson, than in Catechism.” There 
is certainly no authority for such a construction as this. 

Our other criticism relates to the extreme doctrine of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible taught on page 89: 
“But the infallibility of the Bible depends, in turn, upon 
its verbal inspiration, upon the fact that every word and 
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every letter of the book of books is the message of the 
eternal God to the men of all times.” And again, a little 
later, “A person that does not accept the Bible in its en- 
tirety and in all its parts, down to the last letter, as the 
message of the allwise Father in heaven, has no busi- 
ness as a teacher in a Christian school.” If the author 
is speaking of the original copies, as they came from the 
hands of the writers, we might have no controversy with 
him. But if, as seems to be the case, he is speaking of 
the versions of the Holy Scriptures which we now use, 
whether English or German, or even Hebrew and Greek, 
such statements are certainly very extreme, and almost 
impossible of being understood. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


HISTORY. 


The Heroes of Early Israel. By Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., 
D.D. Pp, 229. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
This volume is one of the “Great Leaders Series’ 

edited by Prof. E. Hershey Sneath of Yale University, 

and we predict that it will be by no means the least suc- 
cessful volume of the series. The author has conformed 
admirably to the fundamental requirements of the series, 
namely, that they are to be hand-books for youth and 
also available as text-books for the class-room. The 
period covered by Dr. Wood is from Genesis to Judges, 
inclusive, in the Old Testament. and the heroes portray- 
ed range from Abraham to Samson. The author has the 
art of story-telling and sketches his characters in a fas- 
cinating manner. And he sticks to his task and is not 
obsessed with the notion that he must give full proof of 
his Higher Critical soundness in order to win a place in 
the Biblical Writers’ Hall of Fame. We vote him a place 
in it despite this omission. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 

Great Characters of the Old Testament. By Dr. Robert 
W. Rogers, Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 
Pages 205. Price $1.00. 

Great Characters of the New Testament. By Dr. Dore- 
mus A. Hayes, Professor in the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. Methodist Book Concern, N. Y. Pp. 88. Price 
75 cts. 

These little books by eminent professors have been pre- 
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pared for teachers and for young people who look for- 
ward to teaching. They are intended for the use of. those 
who are not prepared for the study of the more critical 
text books on the Bible. They retell the story of Bible 


heroes in simple language. Their ultimate aim is to 
stimulate Bible study. Cie 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mythology of All Races Vol. XI. Latin—America. 
By Hartley Burr Alexander, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Nebraska. Boston. Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1920. Cloth. 6x914. Pp. xvi 424. 


The present volume is one of the most interesting of 
the series of The Mythology of ali Races. The territory 
covered is not exactly described by the title Latin-Ameri- 
ca which embraces all south of the United States, Mexi- 
co and Central America from the point of view of primi- 
tive ethnology belongs to the north rather than to the 
south. The resemblance of the myths and religions of 
the native Americans to those of the people of the 
eastern continent point as clearly to the unity of the hu- 
man race as do their bodies. We have the old stories 
with variations, of course, of the creation and the flood. 
It is not easy, however, to separate the native beliefs and 
customs from the exaggerated and idealistic reports 
made by Columbus and the Spanish adventurers, whose 
god was gold in spite of their professed piety. More- 
over, the stories of the old padres and the theories and 
postulates of modern archaeologists must be discounted 
in endeavoring to arrive at the truth. The author seems 
to seek nothing but actual fact. 

The volume is interesting not simply because of its 
specific purpose, but also because it brings into view 
those ancient civilizations of which recent discoveries 
give renewed evidence. It has been shown that even the 
remote Toltecs were clever workmen in metals, pottery, 
jewelry and fabrics and indeed in all the industrial arts. 
They were notable builders, astrologers, musicians, in- 
ventors of writing, and creators of the calendar. 

The Astec civilization of Mexico astonished the Span- 
ish conauerors, who alas! plundered an unsuspecting 
people. Mingled with horrible rites, bloody with the 
sacrifice of captives, there was a pure and noble religious 
sentiment as appears from the following prayer offered 
to the chief of the gods, the Great Transformer. “O 
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mighty Lord, under whose wings we seek protection, de- 
fence and shelter! Thou are invisible, impalpable, as 
the air and as the night. I come in humility and little- 
ness, daring to appear before Thy Majesty. I come 
uttering my words like one choking and stammering ; my 
speech is wandering like as the way of one who strayeth 
from the path and stumbleth. I am possessed of the 
fear of exciting Thy wrath against me rather than the 
hope of meriting Thy grace. * ** O Lord, very kindly! 
Thou knowest that we mortals are like unto children, 
ae when punished, weep and sigh; repenting their 
aults.” 

The most important of the ancient South American 
people were the Peruvians, the most accomplished of 
American agriculturists, who cultivated and improved 
maize, the potato, cotton, fruits and vegetables in the 
greatest variety, and domesticated the llama and alpaca. 
The Inca dynasty, established at Cuzco about 1200 A. D., 
was at the height of its power when the Spaniards under 
Pizarro invaded and exploited their domain. Their re- 
ligion seems to have consisted in a strange combination 
of ancient myths and nature worship, sometimes ap- 
proaching monotheistic conceptions. 

Of the Fuegians some have held that they have no re- 


ligion; but missionaries have discovered that they be- 
lieve in a future life. They have traditions of a great 
flood and are to a certain extent nature worshippers. 

We are impressed as we read the story of the vague 
beliefs of the southern indians, that the soul of man is 
ever yearning for something which alone is found in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


A Reel of Rainbow. By F. W. Boreham. Author of “The 
Silver Shadow,” &c, &c. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 1920. Cloth. Pp. 207. Price $1.75 net. 


Here is another of Boreham’s delightful books of 
essays, epigrammatic, quaint, entrancing, full of pathos 
and power. He seems to be at home in nature and in lit- 
erature. The desert, the snow-storm, the rainbow, the 
field and the forest, as well as history, biography, poetry 
and philosophy illustrate his homely themes and make 
them sparkle with intense interest. His genius touches 
common life and makes it glow. He is a real artist who 
holds “the mirror up to nature.” His books are an in- 
terpretation of life—real life, painted or told in clear 
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cut language. They are a tonic which the average 
preacher will take to his profit and that of his hearers. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Some Aspects of International Christianity. By John 
Kelman. The Abingdon Press. New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. Pages 180. Price, $1.00 net. 


The author of this volume came to this country about 
a year ago from Scotland to take the place of Dr. Jowett 
as pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. He had already gained wide recogni- 
tion in Scotland and England as a preacher of unusual 
force, and he has well sustained this reputation since 
coming to America. Naturally, he has been in demand 
as a lecturer and speaker on various public occasions. He 
gave the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale 
last Spring. The general topic of this course was The 
War and Preaching. 

The volume now under review contains another series 
delivered later at DePauw University in Indiana on 
what is known there as the Mendenhall Foundation. The 
object of the donor in establishing this Foundation is 
stated to have been “to found a perpetual lectureship on 
the evidences of the divine origin of Christianity and the 
inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures.” Pre- 
vious lecturers on the foundation have been Edwin Holt 
Hughes, George Peck Eckman. Francis John McConnell 
and William H. F. Faunce. 

There are six lectures in the present series. The spe- 
cific subjects are: Rededication, The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Patriotism, Individual and national morality, 
A League of Nations, Statesmanship in Foreign Mission- 
ary Work, and Britain to America. In the Preface, Dr. 
Kelman explains that the lectures were originally deliv- 
ered from more or less fragmentary notes made from 
time to time. and were then written later in full for pub- 
lication. Of his general purpose he says this. also in the 
Preface: “There are questions of the most vital impor- 
tance on which every man must form an opinion. The 
bearings of these questions are not confined to the re- 
gions of expert knowledge, and there is a place for the 
impressions of the man on the street—his general sense 
of moral values, his common sense view of relative im- 
portances. and the free play of his conscience upon the 
questions of the hour as he understands them. It is in 
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his name and from his point of view that I have prepar- 
ed these lectures.” 

The title of the first lecture is suggested by a move- 
ment which was inaugurated in Edinburgh during the 
spring of last year. It was called the Mission of Re- 
dedication. and the purpose in it was to awaken in the 
minds of all Christian men a new sense of responsibility 
as they faced the new era made inevitable by the war, 
and to lead them to rededicate all that was most sacred 
in their lives and minds and hearts to high and holy ends 
for the future. In the course of this lecture there is 
a fine passage in which Dr. Kelman undertakes to refute 
the oft-repeated charge that the Church has utterly fail- 
ed of its mission. and that the war itself was at once the 
exposure and the proof of this failure. From this pas- 
sage we quote the following sentences: “The Church to- 
day is greater than she ever was before, and she retains 
all those possibilities of spiritual reality and effective- 
ness which led the apostle of old to call her by the sub- 
lime name of the Body of Christ. That body is immortal 
and has the power of rising many times from the tomb. 
It may be buried. as it has been buried time and again, 
in the earth of formality and superstition and the ambi- 
tions of ecclesiastical men; but it will always rise again 
in some form or other from the dead, with new powers 
for meeting the exigencies of a new day. Indeed, the 
Church is like that temple of Philae which stood for 
many centuries on its island in the Nile, and to which 
pilgrims came from all quarters of the land to pray to 
the river god for floods and harvests. It stands there 
still, but it is now submerged. The raising of the waters 
by the great dam at Assouan has permanently and 
abundantly fulfilled the prayers that were offered there, 
and the temple has passed away in the fulness of the 
answer to its own prayers. So will it be with the Church 
of Christ. Those benefits to humanity for which the 
Church stood long ago, in days when there was no other 
institution which could supply them; have been in many 
instances taken over by other agencies, and to that ex- 
tent the Church has ceased to be required. As in these 
instances she has been submerged in the fuller supply of 
her own gifts, so it may be that in the end all those spiri- 
tual blessings that she has brought to the earth will be 
supplied in fuller measure, and they that see the City of 
God will see no temple therein. But that day is still far 
-ahead, and while man’s need remains unsatisfied and his 
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thirst unslaked, the Church will ever stand upon the 
earth for the supply of the water of life.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


A Straight Deal; or The Ancient Grudge. By Owen 
Wister. The Macmillan Company. New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. 287 pages. Price. $2.00. 


It is pretty safe to assume that no one who begins to 
read this volume will want to lay it down before he has 
finished it. The title might suggest a work of fiction, but 
it is sober history. It is as interesting and fascinating, 
however, as any novel. If it could have been written, 
and read, by the people of the United States before the 
great World War it is not likely that we would have 
stayed out of the conflict as long as we did, or that we 
would finally have gone into it with so much hesitation 
and division of sentiment. It is generally agreed that it 
was not so much pro-German sympathy as “the Ancient 
Grudge” against England that divided us at the begin- 
ning of the war and kept us neutral so long, and that 
even since the war is over disposes so many Americans 
to be ready to turn their backs upon our recent allies and 
to extend a forgiving and friendly hand to our recent 
enemies. 

Mr. Wister believes that this ancient grudge against 
England on the part of so many Americans is due 
largely to ignorance or misunderstanding of the real 
facts concerning the relations between the two countries. 
He believes also that this ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing are due chiefly to the unfair and in many cases un- 
truthful partisanship of our historians, and especially of 
most of the school histories from the study of which as 
children our minds have been biased and poisoned 
against England so that as a people we have been afflict- 
ed with historical astigmatism, as the author calls it, at 
least on this particular point. He believes further, that 
because of our American love of fairness or “A Straight 
Deal,” as he calls it in the title. a frank facing of the 
facts will remove the misunderstanding and the grudge, 
and will bring about a better feeling between these two 
great English speaking peoples, undoubtedly at this time 
the two greatest and most influential nations in the 
world. This book is intended to set forth these facts, 
and it must be granted that he makes out a very strong 
case in favor of such a better understanding. Possibly 
some readers will be disposed to question the truth of the 
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statements made because they are so different from our 
hereditary beliefs, and run so contrary to our prejudices 
and the ancient grudge. But this is simply a matter of 
history and can be easily tested. Besides, it must be 
granted that in most cases Mr. Wister either quotes 
original documents, or presents ample proof of the truth 
of his assertions. 

Mr. Wister does not claim that England has always 
treated the United States fairly or has always been 
friendly to us. But he does show that in the several 
scraps between the two nations the United States has 
not been without fault. And more than this, he shows 
conclusively that in every case in which the United 
States has been threatened by any other nation, whether 
Russia. or Spain. or France or Germany, blood has prov- 
ed thicker than water, and England has befriended us, 
and her friendship has turned the balance in our favor. 
In illustration of this he adduces the purchase of Louisi- 
ana from France in 1803, the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823, the Venezuelan dispute with Germany 
during the presidency of Mr. Roosevelt, the Spanish- 
American war of 1898, and the recent World War. 

It will probably be news to many that the announce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine was really first suggested 
by the English Canning through Mr. Richard Rush who 
was then our minister to England. and that President 
Monroe, acting under the advice of Thomas Jefferson. 
was encouraged to announce the doctrine because he was 
assured of the support of England in the enforcement of 
it as against the threatening attitude of the Holy Alli- 
ance. Even more pronounced was the friendship of Eng- 
land during the Spanish-American war. Germany was 
eager to take a hand in that conflict in favor of Spain 
and against the United States because the Kaiser wanted 
the Philippines for himself. His agents had secured the 
consent of all the other European powers, including 
France, and waited only for the approval of England. 
But England refused. and as Germany did not dare to 
act without the support of England we were left with a 
free hand. Even more pronounced was the evidence of 
the friendship of England at that time as seen in the fa- 
mous Manila Bay incident, when the arrogant German 
Admiral Diedrich refused to recognize the American 
control of the bay and practically defied Admiral Dewey, 
telling him that he was there “by command of the 
Kaiser.” But when the British Admiral Chichester 
anchored his flagship right between the Germans and the 
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Americans, Deidrich took the hint and sailed away. It 
was soon after this that the Kaiser made his famous dec- 
laration that if only his fleet had been larger he would 
have taken Uncle Sam by the scruff of his neck. 

Mr. Wister does not claim that all these acts of friend- 
ship on the part of England were wholly disinterested. 
She had her own ends to gain, for her own advantage, 
as he grants, but her friendship helped us none the less 
for this, and we !ost nothing by what she gained. Hence 
we should not be ungrateful. 

Mr. Wister even goes further. and undertakes to show 
with a great deal of plausibility that in the War of the 
Revolution, and again in the war of 1812, our successes 
were due largely to the fact that a large part of the Eng- 
lish people and many of the leading English statesmen 
were friendly to our cause and would not and did not 
support the government in the prosecution of the wars. 
And during our Civil War, when our patience with Eng- 
land was especially tried, while certain leading English 
Statesmen, including Mr. Gladstone, were ready and 
even anxious to recognize the Southern Confederacy and 
give it their moral support so as to secure the dismem- 
berment of the Union, others of them equally powerful, 
including Queen Victoria herself, took the opposite 
stand, and the heart of the English people always beat 
true even when thousands of them were suffering and 
almost starving because the war and the blockade of the 
southern ports cut off their supply of cotton and kept 
their mills idle. 

No doubt. as Mr. Wister grants, individual English- 
men have been and still are disagreeable and arrogant, 
just as individual Americans have been and still are 
rude and insulting. But his main thesis is that we 
should not judge a whole nation by the acts of individual 
members of it, or by isolated cases of unfriendliness. 
We should rather think of the people as a whole. and 
keep in mind the entire course of international relations 
and activities running through the years since we be- 
came separate peoples. This is what he means by “A 
Straight Deal,” and in this way he believes that our 
“Ancient Grudge” against England will be seen to be un- 
reasonable and unjust. and that instead of the grudge 
there may come a deep and abiding friendship between 
us that will guarantee not only the safety and the best 
interest of both, but also ultimately the peace of the 
world. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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The Field of Philosophy: An Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy. By Joseph Alexander Leighton, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Ohio State University. 
R. G. Adams and Company. Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. 
Pages 485. Price, $2.00 net. 


This is a second revised and greatly enlarged edition 
of a volume that first appeared in March 1918. This 
early demand for a second edition of the book is evidence 
that it met a real need in the study of philosophy, and 
that it met it reasonably well. The author explains in 
his preface to the second edition that owing to the ex- 
igencies of war work the first edition was issued in a 
very incomplete form. Many changes have been made 
therefore in this second edition, and it has been greatly 
enlarged. The author says that “Approximately forty 
per cent. of the text is entirely new in this edition.” 

In his preface to the first edition we are informed that 
the book grew out of the author’s own desire for “an in- 
troductory course which might really introduce begin- 
ners to the basic problem and theories of philosophy and 
quicken them to some apprehension of the role played by 
philosophy in the whole movement of civilization, while. 
at the same time, giving them at least an inkling of the 
work of the greatest thinkers and arousing in them a 
desire to go to the sources.” 

The discussion is divided into two parts. Part I deals 
with The Chief Problems and Standpoints of Greek and 
Mediaeval Philosophy. It has twelve chapters, the first 
of which explains the Meaning and Scope of Philosophy. 
The other chapters discuss Primitive Thought, The Dif- 
ferentiation of Philosophy From Science and Religion, 
Atomistic Materialism, Skepticism and Sophistry, The 
Personality, Mission and Influence of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Stoic Pantheism, Mysticism and Neo-Platon- 
— Early Christian Philosophy and Mediaeval Philos- 
ophy. 

From this background, or foundation, the author pro- 
ceeds, in Part II, to a consideration of The Chief Pro- 
blems and Standpoints of Modern Philosophy. This is of 
course the most interesting and the most important part 
of the book. It covers over three hundred pages. There 
are seventeen chapters which discuss every phase of 
modern philosophic thought, Dualism, Materialism, 
Idealism, Singularism and Pluralism, etc. There is a 
chapter dealing with the Problem of Evolution and 
Teleology, another takes up the problem of the Self, an- 
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other the problems of Epistemology, another the Criteria 
of Truth, and still another the Status of Values, etc. 
There is an especially interesting and valuable chapter 
on The Philosophy of Kant. There is an Appendix of 
some twenty-five pages devoted to a discussion of Cur- 
rent Issues in Regard to Consciousness, Intelligence and 
Reality, and a brief Epilogue in which the author sums 
up what he regards as the “main insights” gained by the 
discussion as a whole. There is also an excellent Index. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Counsel to Young Married Men. By a Medical Man. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Paper. Pp. 25. 
Price 4 d. net. 

A great Christian publishing society has done well to 
publish this booklet. The price is nominal. The subject 
is of vital importance. The language is plain and chaste. 


It would be well to give this little treatise the widest pos- 
sible circulation. 


The Tempted Life. Seven addresses by Rev. Gerard A. 


Thompson, of Canterbury. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Paper. Pp. 62. Price 
1s. 6d. net. 
A devotional spirit breathes in the addresses on The 
Tempted Life. They are practical and helpful. 
J. A. 8. 


The American Red Cross in the Great War. By Henry 
P. Davidson, chairman of the War Council of the 
American Red Cross. New and cheaper edition. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1920. Cloth, illustrated. Pp. 302. 
Price $2.00. 


Next to the Church itself, in a sense the Church at 
work, the Red Cross is the greatest of all benevolent in- 
stitutions. With a membership during the war of 20,- 
000,000 adults and 11,000,000 children, and an income of 
$260,000,000 in twenty months, ending February 28, 
1919, the American Red Cross stands unparalleled as a 
voluntary agency for the alleviation of distress at home 
and abroad. The story of its stupendous work is admir- 
ably told by Mr. Davidson, who generously donates the 
royalty on this book to the Red Cross. The volume in- 
spires confidence in human nature at its best. It is a 
book of permanent value. cet 
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North American Students and World Advance. Ad- 
dresses delivered at the Eighth International Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, Des Moines, Iowa, December 31, 1919, to 
January 4, 1920. Burton St. John, editor. Published 
by the Student Volunteer Movement, New York. Cloth, 
6x9. Pp. 654. 


The meeting at Des Moines was extraordinary in point 
of the number of delegates—six thousand eight hundred 
and ninety—representing nearly a thousand institutions 
of learning in Canada and the United States, and more 
extraordinary in the deep interest manifested in the con- 
quest of the world for Christ. Numerous, if not all, 
phases of the mission problem at home and abroad were 
touched. Inspiring addresses were made by about one 
hundred and forty speakers from many lands, among 
them our own Dr. John Aberly, who spoke on “India as 
Mission Field.” The index of the volume covers twenty- 
five pages of rich material, ready to use by the live pastor 
and mission worker. 3. A.B. 


Medical Missions: The Twofold Task. By Walter R. 
Lambuth, M.D., F.R.G.S. Fourteen years Missionary 
to China and Japan; eighteen years Missionary Secre- 
tary. Published by The Student Volunteer Movement, 
2 Madison Avenue, New York. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 218; 
sixteen illustrations, appendicies and index. Price 
$1.00. 


Rarely have we read a more thrilling book on missions 
than this on Medical Missions, by Bishop Lambuth. It 
reveals the frightful condition of the poor pagan without 
Christ and the healing ministry of consecrated physi- 
cians. It relates the magnificent achievements of medi- 
cal missionaries, who are the forerunners of the Gospel. 
This book ought to appeal powerfully to the Church and 
to young men and women who are ready for a life of he- 
roic service. It is full of sound advice also to mission- 
aries and Mission Boards. 3. & & 


Making Missions Real. Demonstrations and Map Talks 
for Teen Age Groups. By Jay S. Stowell and others. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. Cloth. Pp. 192. 
Price 75 cts. net. 

This little book justifies its title. It is worth far more 
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than its price. Teachers and preachers will profit by its 
reading. Its contents are the result and the reproduc- 
tion of actual teaching. The field presented includes Af- 
rica, Alaska, China, Hawaii, India, Japan, Labrador, 
Mexico, Porto Rico and the western part of the United 
States. The stories are interesting and striking, and the 
Map Talks—descriptions of the countries—simple and 
illuminating. 
J.A.S. 


A Jewish View of Jesus. By H. G. Enelow. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1920. Cloth. Pp.181. Price 
$1.50. 

Written in charming English by a distinguished Jew- 
ish rabbi of New York City, A Jewish View of Jesus will 
be widely read by all who desire to know the Jewish atti- 
tude toward the greatest of their race. A change has 
come over the Hebrew people in their estimate of Jesus. 
Instead of ignoring Him or slandering His memory, they 
now regard Him as a genius in the realm of religion. 
They “glory in what Jesus has done for the growth of the 
ethical and spiritual life of humanity.” They deplore 
His cruel death and count Him as a martyr to His devo- 
tion to extraordinary spirtual ideals. But He was not 
the Messiah and He lost His life in the Messianic mael- 
strom of His age. For, after all, will there ever be a per- 
sonal Messiah? The author, with the modern Jew, inter- 
prets the Jewish hopes as finding their future fulfillment 
in the spirit of a new and perfect age, which has not 
yet dawned. The Jews of no school acknowledge the 
deity of Jesus. He is simply a great Teacher, who lived 
and died a Jew, unconscious that He became the Founder 
of Christianity! Paul is responsible for the latter. 

Ingenious and uncritical, but plausible to the Jews, the 
present volume is valuable to the evangelical Christian 
readers as a revelation of the modern, progressive esti- 
mate of our Lord by intelligent Hebrew teachers. Per- 
haps in the providence of God such books will stimulate 
inquiry among devout Jews, for they must see that one 
so exalted as Jesus, whose influence is unmeasured, whose 
name is above every name, can have been neither an im- 
poster nor a self-deceiver. But, alas! “a veil lieth upon 
their heart,” and will not be taken away until they turn 
to the Lord. 

The last page of the volume has the following noble 
tribute to our Lord: 

“Who can compute all that Jesus has meant to human- 
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ity? The love He has inspired, the solace He has given, 
the good He has engendered, the hope and the joy He has 
kindled—all that is unequaled in human history. Among 
the great and the good that the human race has produced, 
none has even approached Jesus in universality of appeal 
and sway. He has become the most fascinating figure in 
history.” J. A. S. 


What’s Wrong with the World? A candid inquiry into 
the underlying spirit and its trend that made possible 
the great World War. A revelation and a warning. 
By Dr. G. H. Gerberding, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Maywood, Ill. Wartburg Publishing House, 
Chicago. Paper cover. Pp. 185. Price 75 cts. net. 
The incisive pen of Dr. Gerberding has vividly de- 

scribed the present moral world-conditions. He has 

faithfully and truthfully diagnosed the disease of a sin- 
sick world, and prescribed the proper remedy. Begin- 
ning with Germany, he finds that rationalism, pantheism, 
materialism, socialistic atheism, militarism and pessi- 
mism undermined the German Empire with their speci- 
ous but false views of life, and have left it prostrated—a 
victim to its overreaching ambition. France, unwilling 
to receive the Reformation, guilty of the atrocities of St. 

Bartholomew under Charles IX, relentless in her perse- 

cutions under Louis XIII and Louis XIV, shameless in 

her dissipation under the infamous Louis XV, the home 
of atheists like Voltaire, what could be expected of her? 

England, too, has her sore spots in greed and apostasy; 

and our beloved America has bred rationalism and skepti- 

cism. The Church must come to the rescue. With an 
abiding conviction that the Bible is God’s message to man, 
she must go forth teaching and preaching the everlasting 

Gospel with its atonement through the blood of the cross 

as God’s sovereign remedy for sin. J. A'S; 





